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Hindered 
By Anna M. King 


*¢The ships were broken, so that they were 
not able to go to Tarshish '’ (2 Chron. 20: 37). 


OT sail to Tarshish ? What is this you say? 
My plans are laid, and I must sail to-day. 
Great wealth is waiting me across the sea 
That shall enrich mankind, and I shall be 
God’s almoner, of wealth he holds in store, 
Until my ship has reached the farther shore. 
This message—it must be some idle tale. 
The ship a wreck, and broken by the gale ? 
No gale could wreck a ship so staunch and strong. 
Storm-tossed it may be, but ’twill not be l-ng. 
The storm will pass, the wind will die away, 
To Tarshish I must go, must sail to-day. 


To-day, I said; there came another day. 

Upon the shore I stood, and, far away, 

Saw other ships ride proudly out to sea ; 

But driftwood only floated in to me. 

Along the shore, when shadows fall, I light 

My driftwood fire, and keep it burning tright. 

If, some day, I should know its little light 

Had saved some ship from foundering in the night, 
I shall be glad I did not sail away 

To Tarshish, as I planned, that other day. 


Newark, N. J. 











The Love that Seeks to Learn 


Untrained love can make disastrous mistakes, as 
can ignorance in any other sphere. Yet we are prone 
to believe that true love is a sort of guarantee against 
error ; that whatever we do in love for others is sure 
to work out for their good. It is a.dangerous notion, 
from which some have had rude or tragic awakening. 
Many a mother who has been lovingly indulgent to 
her boy has lived to realize that those indulgences, 
born of her devoted and unselfish love, have helped to 
pave his way to ruin. Love must know, as well as 
feel. If we really love, we should be willing to study 
how to direct that love helpfully, instead of letting it 
take its own way harmfully. What is best for those 
whom we love, rather than what we would like to do 


for them, is the question that trained love asks, as 
over against thoughtless, ignorant love. ‘*And this 
I pray,’’ wrote Paul to those whom he loved, ‘that 
your love may abound yet raore and more in knowl- 
edge and all discernment.”’ 


x 
Light Safer than Blinds 


Light is a better protection than any amount of 
barricades. Formerly, when men left their business 
places at night, they turned off the light and put up 
great shutters, To-day they have learned that their 
greatest safeguard against enemies is to puil back the 
blinds, and keep a bright light constantly burning. 
For years, many thought it necessary to defend the 
teaching of Jesus, when all that his teaching needed was 
the clear light of day so that men and women could 
see what it really was. It is pathetic to see the little 
hedges that some well-disposed persons have tried to 
build for the preservation of truth, when what is 
needed is only that lives be truly lived in the open. 
A lighthouse needs no one to convince people of its 
genuine character. 

x 


Do Laws Make Men Sin? 


Right laws tend to deepen the disgrace of wrong- 
doing. But such laws do not create or even foster 
the wrong-doing that they reveal ; they simply help 
to show it in its true light. A New Jersey lawyer, 
arguing against the proposed Local Option bill that 
was defeated this year in the legislature of that state, 
made the claim that prohibition substitutes the nefarious 
hole-in-the-wall, or ‘‘speak-easy,’’ for the high-class 
saloon, which is licensed and above board ; there- 
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fore prohibition is wrong, because of the under- 
handed wrong-doing which is sure to accompany it. 
By the same principle, laws prohibiting murder and 
stealing are wrong, because they result in killing and 
thieving being done clandestinely, instead of in 
an open and above-board way. 0; laws do not 
make criminals, Lawsdefinecriminals. And the more 
licensing, or formal approval, there is of wrong-doing, 
the worse for the morals and the future of any com- 
munity. Secret wrong-doing, which admits by its 
secrecy that it is wrong, is never as hopeless as 
shameless, open sin. 
x 


How to be Dependable 

There are some persons who are never prevented 
from doing what has been entrusted to them to do. 
There are other persons who are sometimes thus pre- 
vented. Why the difference? It is not in the cir- 
cumstances; it is in the persons, The one who 
sometimes fails to carry out a commission does so 
because something else is more important to him than 
dependableness. The other does not tolerate the idea 
of failure here, and is ready to make any sacrifice ex- 
cept the sacrifice of trustworthiness, There is always 
some way to do what ought to be done. When one 
faces every such obligation in the spirit that says, ‘I 
may not be able to do this, but I can at least spend 
all the strength and life I have in the attempt to do it, 
and die failing,’’ usually neither death nor failure 
results ; the thing gets. done, and the doer lives on 
to be counted trustworthy beyond his fellows. That 
very attitude toward our accepted obligations opens 
up ways and means that would never be seen by the _ 
person who admits that there are times when an obli- 
gation cannot be met. 


“ 


LABELS 


ABELS are very useful. On the outside of a tin 
can at the grocer’s they tell us what we may ex- 
pect to find on the inside. Hitched to the name 

of a person we know by the Miss, the Mrs., or the 
Mr., what sex and station the owner holds. Some 
labels are very ornamental and impressive. On boxes 
of breakfast food they sometimes put, not only the 
name of the food, but a beautifully colored picture of 
the contents, to allure a morning appetite. And the 
labels on persons are sometimes very ornamental and 
impressive. Hon., and Dr., and Rev., and various 
combinations of the alphabet, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Mus. Doc., F.R.G.S., R.A., and the 
whole list of them, are ornamental labels for various 
kinds of brains. 

Labels, commercial and personal, are therefore very 
useful. It is unfortunate that they are sometimes mis- 
leading. Not long ago this country woke up to the 
fact that with a good deal of our canned food we were 
not getting just what the colored label on the outside of 
the can led us to suppose. It was a shocking disillu- 
sionment to find that the label showed luscious peach 
jelly, when the inside of the can contained only some 
nicely prepared and flavored gelatine quite innocent 
of any relation to peaches. The country at once had 
indigestion, and passed laws to keep the peaches and 
the labels in the neighborhood of the same can. 

The labels on persons are also misleading, because 
one can see the label but not always the real person. 
The titles and degrees are supposed to be descriptive 
of the owners’ brains, and sometimes they are ; but 
they are not always accurate, and they never make 
brains. A university might confer a B.A. or an LL.D. 
on a lineal descendant of Balaam’s beast of burden, 
and yet it would not make him wise. This is quite 
certain ; and it is just as positive that he would pass as 


wise with a good many people. For it is easier to 
look for labels than for facts, less arduous to accept 
than to question. So for a good fraction of our men- 
tal furniture we take men and things for just what they 
are labeled, without much question. That is, we take 
them so unless we have learned to look behind the 
label every time ; generally we do not do this because 
it is easier not to. More than this, for convenience’ 
sake we label each other in our minds, and ticket and 
docket things all around, and reduce life to a very 
simple and a very stagnant thing. 

It is a dangerous thing to be a human being and to 
be obliged to think, for that means that one must be 
a critic and decide whether things are good or bad. 
This may easily get us into trouble, for the world at 
large thiaks that it is better for us to accept the labels 
that it has already put on everything. But even 
when we do take the world’s labels we are in 
danger of being put to shame, as happened to the 
artist critics in Charles Reade’s story of ‘‘ Peg Wof- 
fington.’’ Mrs. Woffington was very beautiful, and 
very popular, and very kind withal ; and she wanted 
to help Mr. Triplet, the poor artist, so she let him 
paint her portrait. The afternoon the critics were to 
view the despised artist's canvas, she had him cut a 
hole in it, and she fitted her own living face in the 
opening, touching up the edges and arranging the 
lights so that the fraud could not easily be detected. 
The critics came. Of course it was conceded before- 
hand that Triplet was a second-rate artist ; and they 
looked, and examined, and one said that the nose 
was quite imperfect, and another that the flesh-color- 
ing was hopelessly bad, and the curves of the face all 
out of drawing. They were therefore extremely 
pained when the picture laughed at them and de- 
clared that they were badly mistaken. Their real 
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trouble was that they got Triplet’s label confused with 
Mrs. Woffington’s real face. 

Many very good and very great men had to be 
dead a long time before they were recognized to be 
either good or great, because people labeled them 
wrong to begin with, and labels are hard to change. 
Columbus had this difficulty; so did Ridley, and 
Latimer, and the Apostle Paul. 

Jesus encountered the same difficulty. He came 
into his own home town where he had lived, before 
his townsmen's very eyes, thirty years of spotless 
purity and faithfulness. He went into the church, — 
the synagogue,—and spoke with such eloquence as 
they had never heard, not even when they were 
up in Jerusalem in the lecture-rooms of the temple, 
where the great rabbis were. They were struck 
speechless at his eloquence and wisdom. It was 
something extraordinary, this wisdom and this power, 
and it did not agree with the label that they had 
always put on him—‘‘the carpenter's son.’’ They 
argued something like this: he cannot be a great 
man and a wise man, because he has no proper de- 
grees ; and besides, we all know kim so well,—why, 
we know all about him, his trade, and his family, his 
brothers and sisters ; they are nothing extraordinary, 
and so he can’t be. It was a battle between the facts 
and the label, and the label won. 

Almost everything in life is labeled for us. If we 
want to, we can float along and take ready-made esti- 
mates of things all our days, and all that it will cost 
us is the ability to read labels when we see them. 

Familiarity breeds either contempt or reverence. 
The most sacred things in life are the most common- 
place. The soul is growing great when the scales of 
belief in ready-made labels drop from its eyes, and it 
sees, and believes what it sees. True greatness of heart 
treats nothing lightly or irreverently. Reverence life, 
reverence your friends, reverence your work; for 
they are all strands in the pattern of eternal life. 
The least things are sacred,—the way we salute each 
other, and the commonest intercourse in the trivial 
round of life. The most horrible thing about human 
slavery was that it destroyed man’s reverence for his 
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own kind, and taught him to say of a human being, 
‘«Is not this my property, to do with as I see fit?’’ 

Babies are very common, yet nothing is more sacred 
than infancy and childhood. A child has a right to 
a great amount of reverential treatment from its 
parents, for, though the physical life came through 
them, it did not come from them, and its soul is direct 
from heaven. Out of the eyes of your girl or your 
boy looks a soul that is not yours, but that came 
from and belongs to Almighty God. Parents and 
teachers are given the sacred trust of caring for and 
leading that mind and soul for a few years. How many, 
many lives have been warped and embittered because of 
the irreverent handling and meddling they have re- 
ceived from the wilfully ignorant! A human being 
may be labeled son, daughter, pupil, friend ; but all 
these are none the less holy, and the better we know 
them the more we should reverence them. 

It is a pitiful thing when we become blind to. the 
inherent sacredness of all things, for life then loses 
its flavor of exaltation, and it really does become com- 
monplace to us. Flowers do not bloom in the beaten 
path ; only ground that is turned up and softened 
will bear them. Only souls that are turned up to the 
softening and refreshing eternal God are alive to the 
eternal living world about them. 

A feeling of monotony is a bad symptom. It 
means that we have lost the feeling of growing, of 
progress, and the onward push of life. The Creator 
did not mean that we should ever be anything but 
alert and interested and growing. For that reason he 
has hidden something of himself in every face we 
meet, and in every tree and flower and dewdrop and 
hillside. He did not mean that a single hour or 
event in our lives should bear a man-made label, but 
rather that we should every one have the daily joy of 
discovery of Himself in some new way; now in a 
friend, and now in ourselves ; now in a baby, and 
again in a prophet. Weare daily walking, every one, 
in an undiscovered country. | It is a blessed jour- 
ney when we do not allow it to be all labeled before- 
hand, and when we find a divine Friend and a Saviour 
even in the carpenter's son. 








A Letter on the Devil, and Its Answer 


A personal answer to a letter is likely to be more 
satisfactory than an impersonal answer. Unfortu- 
nately, it is necessary for most of the Editor's corre- 
spondence with his readers to be impersonal, through 
these columns. But he prizes the opportunity which 
they give him of a large personal correspondence as 
well, and he is gratefully conscious that he is the 
gainer from this, whether they are or not. 

He had a letter the other day from a Massachusetts 
lawyer which he answered personally. Because the 
subjects discussed may interest readers generally, the 
correspondence is now given in its original form, save 
for some trifling omissions, The Massachusetts 
reader wrote : 


DEAR SIR: 


I have taken the Times for so many years that I have 
forgotten when I became a reader. For twenty years I have 
sent a list of subscribers because I believe the Times the best 
help to Sunday-school workers ever published. 

I like your editorial assumption that you absolutely know 
the will of God as related to man. You have said that God 
has a plan for every moment of a man's life. You tell us what 
life in heaven will be like. You are absolutely certain about 
the tithing system, and your faith in the Devil is implicit. I 
have been moved on various occasions during the last thirty 
years to write you asking you how you know some of these 
things, but after relieving my feelings in the writing have 
kindly thrown my letters in the waste-basket. 

Perhaps, then, you will pardon me if I ask you to explain 
what purpose the Devil serves in the plan of God. 

In a recent issue you say, ‘‘ No man in this life is ever aban- 
doned by God to the unrestrained fulfilling of his own sinful 
desires. Such a release must be hell. ‘The Devil is fighting 
to gain that release for us, and God is fighting on our side, 
against the Devil, all the time.'’ In your opinion there seem 
to be two forces in the world of men, warring against each 
other continuously ; one you call God, the other Devil. 

To my mind this idea can be explained only on three 
theories : 

First, God and the Devil are co-existent. From the begin- 
ning these two powers have been striving for the souls of men, 
and will so strive so long as man lives. After the judgment 
day God will have some, the Devil the rest, through all 
eternity. 

Second, God originally created the Devil, but gave him 
freedom of action, and in course of time he became alto- 
gether evil and, given power of God for that purpose, has 
devoted all his energies since for the ruin of the souls of men. 

Third, the Devil is the agent of God, doing His will in test- 
ing men for the development of character, etc. 

I cannot accept the first theory, for 1 believe in the absolute 
undivided sovereignty of God from the beginning, that he ab- 


solutely controls all agencies working upon the mind of man 
save such liberty as he has conferred upon man in giving him 
free moral agency. 

I cannot accept the second theory, for, while it might be 
possible for an angel to fall from grace, I do not believe God 
would give such power as the Devil is supposed to possess to 
any being. 

If the third be true, I would be glad to have you explain 
the purpose of God in employing the Devil to tempt men. 

Personally, I do not believe in the Devil. I believe God is 
the sole controlling force in the universe , that he is all-wise, 
all-powerful, all-loving ; that he created human nature and 
made laws to govern it, that asa free moral agent man can 
make such use of his own nature and God's laws as to become 
God's ideal for him, or, if he so chooses, may go wrong even 
to the extreme of wickedness. 

I am willing to admit that 1 may be wrong. 1 am frank to 
sav that I would like ‘the Sunday School ‘limes very much 
better if the editor wasn't so absolute in his confidence that he 
knows the will of God. I would like to have you reconcile, if 
you can, the character of God as revealed by the teachings of 
Jesus, and the part the Devil plays in the world as sug- 
gested by your constant allusion to him in The Sunday School 
‘limes. I may not have understood your belief from your 
writings, but, if I have your idea, the power of the Devil seems 
to be unwarranted by either the teachings of Jesus or human 
experience. 

I am aware that I am asking a great deal of you to write 
me a personal letter when you have so much more important 
things to do, and I hope you will believe that I am not seeking 
any controversy, but [| would like an explanation of a great 
mystery to me. Very sincerely yours, 








The Editor’ s answer was as follows : 


My DEAR MR. —: 


That is a very cheery, heartening letter that you 
have written. It is an encouragment indeed to know that you 
can speak about the Times as heartily as you do, and | thank 
you sincerely for this encouragement. 

I am naturally amused a bit at what you say about my edi- 
torial assumption that I know absolutely the will of God. 
did not know that I had ever made such a statement; I don't 
believe you can find it anywhere in the paper. I have said, 
over and over again, that I believe that any man and every 
man may absolutely know the will of God for him at that pre- 
cise moment. ‘That is quite a different proposition. I believe 
that [ may know, if I am willing to pay the price, what God 
wants me to do just now. I do not think that I may know 
what he wants me to do an hour hence or a day hence, nor do 
I think that I may know what he wants you to do, nor that I 
may know his will for anybody else under the sun but myself ; 
nor do [| think that I may know the will of God in a thousand 
and one other things that are his business, not mine, ‘The 
only absolute knowledge of the will of God that the Editor has 
ever dogmatically and sweepingly assumed is of the sort that I 
have just set down here. Do you doubt every man’s possi- 


bility in this line? Do you really think that God would keep 
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a child of his in doubt as to what God wants him to do, 1: . 
ment by moment? 

Again, vou go a great deal farther than one needs to go 
and than I would ever dare to go, when you seem to assume 
that belief in the Devil and complete understanding of the 
mystery of the Devil must go hand in hand. I cannot solve 
the mystery of the creation of the Devil and the permission 
which he has to operate. But I believe in him, nevertheless, 
I do not believe that God and the Devil are co-existent. I do 
not believe that the Devil has always been in existence nor 
that he will always be in exi-tence, nor do I believe that God 
created him sinful, but that his awful sin is the result of just 
what causes all sin,—deliberate free-will choice of sin. That 
the Devil is the agent of God is, of course, also unthinkable. 

‘There are many who, like yourself, do not believe in the 
Devil. There are many others who, like myself, do believe in 
the Devil. Both of us believe in the existence of sin ana in the 
death-dealing power of sin, I should rather believe that some 
of the unspeakable temptations to sin that come to a man come 
from a force outside of himself rather than from within him- 
self. But in either case, I do not know that our beliefs pro 
and com as to the Devil have any special bearing upon our 
present duty. God in Christ is the only one, the only power, 
that can help us to overcome sin, whatever the source of sin 
is and from whatever the temptation to sin comes. We can 
agree on that solidly, I am sure. 

My belief in a personal Devil comes from my study of the 
words of Jesus Christ, and of the Bible generally. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the many direct references to such 
a person are all to be explained away as figures. But do not 
suppose for a moment that we must always be able to ‘‘ recon- 
cile,"’ if you mean by that logically explain to the limit, all 
our beliefs. I cannot reconcile God's foreknowledge with 
man's free will, but I believe in both. I venture to say there 
is more than one pair of beliefs that you hold to tenaciously 
but that you cannot reconcile. It is so with every man. 

It is a real privilege to have such a frank letter as this from 
you, and especially from one who has taken The Sunday 
School ‘Times for so many years. I wish we could have a 
personal chat about these things some time, for five minutes 
of conversation is worth a hundred letters. The longer I live 
the more unsatisfactory I count letter-writing when there is 
any point of disagreement to be discussed. 

But I thank you for having giveh me this privilege of corre- 
spondence, and I hope that the ‘Times may still prove of in- 
terest and service to you, in spite of the dogmatism of its 
Editor who cannot explain things ! 

Yours very cordially, 


C. G. TRUMBULL. 
= 
Busy with Our Own Beams 


Frequently readers of the Times ask for editorial 
condemnation, in this department, of something in 
the columns of another periodical that seems to them 
particularly reprehensible. Thus a Michigan reader 
writes : 





Having. received a.copy of. the Lesson Help for 
Seniors, I was somewhat embarrassed to find on the inside of 
the front cover, at the lower right-hand corner, an advertise- 
ment, titled with great dark letters, — Reading it, I 
thought that the Devil certainly was a sly one to get one of his 
‘‘ad:"’ right next to, and bound between the same cover con- 
taining explanations of, the Word of God, and in a pamphlet 
which comes into the hands of so great a number of our young 
people. 

Now would like to have the following questions answered 
in Notes on Open Letters in ‘The Sunday School ‘limes. 
How is it possible that such advertisements as the one 
mentioned above is allowed and published in a Sunday-school 
paper, where it will draw the attention of the class, and per- 
haps lead many astrav? Should the placing of such ‘‘ads"’ 
in papers and pamphlets of this nature not zealously be 
guarded against ? 

For more than thirty years past The Sunday School 
Times has rigidly excluded objectionable advertising 
from its columns. It intends to continue to do 
so; but at the same time it believes that it has a 
more important and profitable mission in the world 
than pointing to the motes in its brother-journals’ 
eyes. It is a tempting field to get into, that mote- 
business ; but the Times’ forbears resisted the tempta- 
tion for so many years that the paper could not, with 
very good face, yield at this late day. Moreover, its 
readers keep the Times pretty busy prying beams out 
of its own eyes. For this it is grateful ; the preoc- 
cupation thus afforded is really the best safeguard 
against meddling with its neighbors’ business. 


oo 
From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the tender ties 
of home. ... Grant thy grace to parents in rearing their 
children. Show us thy fatherly love for us by develop- 

ing its like in our own breasts and our own habits. Make our 
homes prophecies of heaven. Generate there the atmosphere 
of truth, righteousness, and love. Increase the number of 
homes where the Bible is law, and where that Holy Book is 
studied as well as revered. Enable and constrain us to hold 
our home privileges as a trust, and to bend these privileges 
loyally to thy service. Grant us thy patience and gentlencss, 
and thy wisdom, in dealing with the young. Let no child, 
from our behavior, come to think that God is selfish, or arbi- 
trary, or unjust. Protect our children from the deadly evil of 
having false notions of God ingrained into their tender minds 
by any misconduct or neglect of ours. Constrain and enable 
us to stand for God in our homes so truthfully and so faithfully 
that our children shall, early and instinctively, learn to trust 
and love thee. So cure and overrule our frailties, and so ani- 
mate us by thy spirit, that no child shall ever be misled by us 
into false notions or false ways, or be provoked by us into dan- 
gerous resentments. Let the unconscious testimony of our 
daily life so agree with the teaching of thy Word that, in our 
children’s minds, the one shall ever suggest the other. 
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The Problem of the Children’s Money 





A Child-Gardener’s Counsel 


*T°O LEARN the worth of money in the best sense, and to 
acquire some skill in its management, are valuable 
lessons, and both in family and school the child might 

have more practise in them than commonly falls to his share. 

‘* Form, size, and number open three paths to a single goal, 

that of the comprehension of, and power over, the physical 

world,’’ says Froebel, and many of his baby-plays deal with 
the last branch of knowledge, while in one especially, ‘* The 

‘Target,’? he gives specific instruction on the relation be- 

tween the value of material, the worth of labor, and their 

equivalents in money. 

As the child holds out his small pink palm to his mother, 
she traces upon it the intersecting lines which form the 
frame of the target, pretends to bore a hole with her finger 
where they cross, drives in an imaginary peg, lays his free 
hand upon this foundation, and as she does so, sings a song 
describing her action, the closing words being : 


‘* One half-penny pays for the frame of wood, 
One half-penny pays for the little smooth board, 
One half-penny pays for the work about it ; 
Who will not pay this, must go without it !"’ 


Here is a lesson on money, you see, even thus early in 
the little one’s experience, and a clear intimation that he 
who will not or cannot pay what a thing is worth must 
make up his mind to dispense with it. 

Later, when the child is old enough for the kinder- 
garten, he receives there, if the work is properly managed, 
continual lessons in the wise adaptation of means to ends, 
in using all material of whatever kind, and wasting nothing, 
and in repairing, by his personal effort, what he has torn 
or broken. It is his own property, in the way of blocks, 
or papers, or sticks, or clay, that he is working with and 
learning to use to best advantage, and all the small lessons 
in cause and effect with these concrete things must in- 
sensibly be transferred by and by to other and larger 
matters, 

It is true that prudence, though a useful virtue, is not so 
attractive as some of her more ethereal sisters, and she 
may almost be said to be unpleasant when she discloses 
herself to any marked degree in the ways of a child. That 
he should hoard his pennies in fear of future need, that he 
should refuse to lend his playthings lest they be broken, 
that he should decline present indulgence in candies lest 
he be more hungry by and by,—all these traits, if he showed 
them, would be so anomalous and unchildlike as to repel 
the onlooker, No, the child should be generous, care- 
free, and open-handed, and such lessons in reasonable 
prudence as are given in the kindergarten are by no means 
intended to modify these characteristics. 

The relation between income and expenditure, however, 
the long and tiresome task of learning to cut one’s coat 
according to one’s cloth, might well have some pre- 
liminary steps taken upon them, after the child has gained 
an idea of numbers and is beginning school work in 
mathematics, 

The eccentric green-grocers, met in the ordinary arith- 
metics, who insist upon buying strawberries by apothe- 
caries’ weight and selling them by liquid measure ; the in- 
experienced farmers who appeal to you to tell them how 
they shall plant so many rows of apple-trees, all of the same 
length, on an absurd piece of land the shape of an irregular 
trapezium ; the A’s and B’s and C’s who start out on use- 
less tramps at differing rates of speed, and require your 
advice as to how they may reach their destination at the 
same hour,—all these tiresome persons might well be’ re- 
placed by the problems of an ordinary, every-day cierk, 
_whose salary is fifty dollars a month, and who has thiee 
children to feed, clothe, and educate on that sum. A 
series of arithmetic lessons on the expenditures in various 
directions possible to a given income would certainly be 
interesting in the higher grades of our schools, and would 
be even more valuable than interesting. The instruction 
given by some cooking teachers to their classes on the 
daily and weekly menus suitable for families of small means 
is a good move in this direction, 

The child can hardly be expected to gain the ele- 
ments of knowledge upon the proper expenditure of money 
unless he has some of his own to expend and records what 
he does with it, and to this end an allowance, no matter 
how smau, is essential to every child. How is he to know 
the wo of exceeding his income until, for instance, by 
reckless buying of fire-crackers on Independence Day, he 
has left himself penniless for the rest of the month? How 
is he to learn the bitterness of debt until he has borrowed 
a nickel of his brother, and having long ago spent his 
allowance has naught wherewith to pay on demand ? 
How, in fine, is he accurately to gauge his own follies and 
besetting sins, until he sees them periodically laid out be- 
fore him in the accusing pages of his account-book ? 

If he have a trifling something of his own in the shape of 
a regular income, he need not be a continual beggar for 
small coins, thus rendering himself obnoxious to his family 
and friends ; and if there be any reasonable way in which 
he can earn anything to add to his income, why so much— 
and a hundred times so much—the better. It need hardly 
be said that such money must never be offered or accepted 
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as a bribe for performing a plain and obvious duty. To 
pay a child for rising at the proper hour, or reaching school 
on time, or setting his playroom in order, is entirely to 
confuse his notions of right and wrong, and will inevitably 
result in disaster, because it is starting him out in life with 
false notions as to how he will be treated on the road, 
But there are plenty of tasks in all families, differ as they 
may in income, position, and surroundings, by which the 
child can begin to earn something, and homes in which 
there are no little people where his help would be gladly 
welcomed. 

And now as to the disposal of this miniature income ; 
the spending of it must have some little oversight, and 
some advice will probably be necessary when accounts are 
presented, but on the whole, if we do not leave the small 
accountant comparatively free rein, we shall be trying to 
usurp the place of experience as a teacher, and that posi- 
tion we can never fill with success. 

It is clear, however, that this is the time to instill the 
truth that property, money, goods, talents, can never be- 
long to one’s self alone, but that something of each is owed 
to the service of others. And here enters properly the idea 
of saving for this work, of setting aside a certain sum each 
month, if it be only a few pennies, for charity, for church 
objects, for birthday and Christmas presents, and for the 
many good things in which the modern child is interested. 
But such giving must be voluntary, for if it be imposed upon 
the child from without, little Pardiggles will be produced, 
‘* ferocious with discontent at the mention of the Tocka- 
hoopoo indians,’’ upon whom, you remember, they had 
lavished their pocket-money under pressure. 

Economy, thrift, prudence, —they are sober, uninteresting 
virtues, are they not, as they plod along in hodden gray? 
But if the man is not trained from childhood to make the 
most and the best of his possessions, as well as wisely to 
add to them, with what is he to help his suffering neighbor 
by and by? If he has never learned to spend his own with 
judgment, how shall he be trusted to administer matters of 


public welfare when the grave duties of a citizen are laid. 


upon his shoulders ?—Nora Archibald Smith, Hollis, Me. 
% 
The Church Bank 


ee ae parents themselves are careless in money 
matters, ‘The pennies—and the dollars—get away 
from them even before they are earned. ‘Then, fre- 
quently, it becomes the duty of the Sunday-school to give 
tne instruction lacking at home. 

The problem has been worked out in Markham Memo- 
rial Sunday-school of St. Louis by establishing a penny 
bank, where deposits as small as one cent are received. 
The bank-book is simply a card folder in which stamps of 
diflerent denominations are placed, on a week night, by 
the children’s banker. No interest is paid. ‘he money 
is cared for until needed, and the opening of accounts in 
regular banks is encouraged. Often, however, this is diffi- 
cult; depositors become fond of ** ‘The Bank that Cannot 
Fail,’’ as it was recently called. 

Many have accounts. Not only are members of the 
school depositors ; some parents are taking advantage of 
the opportunity. 

One little depositor doesn’t go to the candy-store as much 
as she used to, ‘*I like candy, but I like saving better,’’ 
she says, 

A girl of ten does little errands for grandmother, and 
helps about the home, Almost every cent earned is brought 
to the church. Some time ago she had scarlet fever. 
When she was well she proudly paid her own doctor-bill. 
To-day she is the proud possessor of an account in a down- 
town bank. 

In one family are three children. As regularly as Thurs- 
day evening comes, they come too. One of them has bought 
many articles of clothing. At this writing he is putting 
aside money for a watch. 

A mother with three children saved ten cents weekly. 
The father became ill. ‘lhe home was broken up, that the 
mother might go to work. The children went to an orphan 
home. ‘The bill for the first month had to be paid in ad- 
vance. Where was the money to come from? From the 
Penny Savings Fund, of course ! 

One depositor was married not long ago. She went to 
her new home with a dainty wedding outfit—all paid for 
out of her savings. 

There is more to tell,—of boys who are saving for Christ- 
mas presents for mother; of other boys who, during the 
summer, have been saving for the winter coal supply; of 
housewives who have been able to secure groceries or rent 
when the wage-earner of the family was sick and out of 
work ; of parents who, long unable to have the Christmas 
celebration they wished, have saved during the year in order 
to provide the holiday treat. 

Of course, teachers do not forget to tell that there is 
something better than saving; that the pennies saved are 
sanctified by the giving of a portion for the Lord’s work ; 
that there is a time when subtraction means multiplication, 
while addition means only division. And they are learning 
this lesson, many of them, as well as the lesson of saving. 


— The Rev. John T, Faris, Philadelphia. 





What of ‘“ Allowances ’”’? 


REMEMBER once reading, in a religious paper, a 
question which was asked by a young lady who evi- 
dently was much in earnest. ‘This was the question : 

‘* My father is a rich man, and he gives me money when 
I ask him, yet I have none that I can really call my own. 
How then can I give a tenth to the Lord ?”’ 

The answer given was to the effect that she should ask 
her father for a stated allowance, and thus solve the prob- 
lem ; but if he. refused, the mathematical solution would 
remain, one-tenth of nothing is nothing, for we can only 
give what is really our own. Therefore, if our children are 
to have money which will be their ‘* really own,’’ and 
which they can be taught to use wisely and to give sys- 
tematically, it can best be done by granting an allowance, 
no matter how small, 

You say you cannot afford to do this. If you stop to 
think, you can. It is not the amount, but the principle 
of giving some stated sum, which is involved. I know a 
wise mother, in moderate circumstances, who allows her 
two boys each five cents a week. Whenever they want a 
**big ’’ extra, they save from week to week, denying them- 
selves trifles until they have the desired sum, Their pen- 
nies drop regularly into the Sunday-school collection, 
more regularly than the pennies of other boys, who, though 
perhaps better off, have no regular amount that they can 
call their own, 

You say your child earns money ; you pay him for doing 
certain things. Well and good ; but if you can so manage 
it, even a small stated sum allowed him, and of which he 
must render an accurate account, is advisable. A friend, 
whose father was a man of ample means, recently told me 
that before her marriage she never had any money she could 
call her own, excepting what she earned by darning stock- 
ings—one dollar a week. (Her husband, who heard this 
remark, added, ‘‘She has had to do them ever since for 
nothing !’’) 

In another family, where there are several children, no 
allowance is given, although the father might well afford 
it. One and all of these children have learned—when they 
want any money—to approach the head of the family when 
he is in a particularly good humor, and it will mean per- 
haps a dollar, or a half-dollar. If the word and the time 
are alike unpropitious, a dime or a nickel is all that is 
forthcoming. A rather spasmodic course of dealing with a 
power which at least should command some respect in its 
handling! What knowledge will these children have of 
money or its worth? None whatever, for it is spent as 
recklessly as it is given. Money that comes easily or ir- 
regularly is likely to go easily and irregularly. System in 
receiving helps to system in spending. 

At how early an age should an allowance be given? 
When do you begin to instil the principles of truth, of un- 
seltishness, of honor or morality? Can you teil the exact 
period? No, you seize the opportunity, as time unfolds it, 
to impress these great and lasting virtues. Just so the time 
comes for you to teach the value of money, and that is as 
soon as the child discovers, as I said before, that a penny 
means a stick of candy or a ball, or is wanted for his mite- 
box, or for the collection; then allow him a stated sum, 
given at a regular time, but use discretion as to the amount 
with which he, under your direction and guidance, at the 
first, is to buy any small luxury allowed him, and also with 
which he is to be taught generosity, unselfishness, as well 
as thouzht‘ulness for the pleasure of others, 

What would be some of the advantages of thus giving 
a stated allowance? It will teach children to be system- 
atic; it will teach accuracy and the keeping of accounts ; 
and the principle of tithing one’s income might be thus 
early put into practise.. Receiving the money at regular 
and stated times, and knowing just how much he is to 
expect, the child soon learns how much the money will 
buy, and he finds he must gauge his litthe wants accord- 
ingly, and thus he learns systematic economy. He also 
learns to keep accounts and to be accurate. There is a 
small lady of seven summers whom I know, who spent 
three weeks away from home last summer with her grand- 
mother. When leaving, her father gave her a sum of 
money for her own use, also a smail note-book and pencil, 
remarking that he wished her to put down in the book how 
she spent the money. Under her wise grandmother’s in- 
structions a regular bookkeeping account on a small scale 
was started, all expenditures being carefully and neatly 
noted. When at the end of the trip the sheet was properly 
balanced, great was the child’s delight and the father’s 
pride and satisfaction, At some future day some fortunate 
man will be the richer on the ** profit ’’ sheet of his house- 
hold expenses, if 1 mistake not. 

Lastly, the opportunity will be yours with the giving of 
an allowance to impress and strongly advocate in the years 
of early childhood the giving of a tenth of one’s income, be 
it great or small. In explaining the Jewish law, and the 
practical beauty of it, as well as the blessings attending its 
fulfilment, how simply can be shown that one of the ten 
pennies means a tenth, and, while all are Ilis, this tefith is 
to be especially laid aside and used in doing good in the 
name of the Giver of all. Try it.— Margaret A. Muir, 
Glen Ridge, N. Je 
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Jottings from an Eastern Journey: IV. Judaea 


Gratefully inscribed to her who 
made the journey possible 


By Julie M. Lippmann 











E WERE in Jerusalem during Holy 
Week,—a most significant and sug- 
geslive season anywhere, but espe- 
cially so here, in this spot where the 
supreme Sacrifice was made. 

The roads leading up to the town 
from Jaffa, from Hebron and Bethle- 
hem, from Damascus, showed tiny 
dark blots in the distance which, on 
being closely observed, were seen to 
be progressing surely, if ever so 
slowly, and proved, as they drew 
nearer, to be companies of pilgrims 
toiling laboriously along the steep 
ascents that lead to Jerusalem of to- 
day,—not to them ‘‘a lorn, Syrian 
town,’’ but the Holy City, a sacred shrine of miracle- 
working power. 

The Greek Easter falls, I believe, a month later 
than ours, and we were told that twenty thousand 
Russian peasants had taken ship from their native 
land to celebrate the festival here, to pray for the re- 
pose of the soul of the departed Muscovite grandee 
whose widow (if I remember right) had provided the 
means for their journey, and to ‘acquire virtue’’ 
through their pilgrimage to the Christian Mecca, and 
spiritual comfort and healing from the ‘* blessed’’ 
medals, rosaries, and other tokens purchased for a 
price from the ordained custodians of the sanctified 
spots they visited. 

On our way to and from Jericho we met any num- 
ber of these little peasant bands. A few individuals 
were mounted upon asses, slow-stepping and obsti- 
nate, but the majority were afoot, and looked weary 
and travel-stained enough. I think I did not see one 
ignoble face among them. They bore the rather flat- 
featured physiognomy characteristic of the ordinary 
Mujik, but neither eyes nor expression struck me as 
in any Case sinister, and often, on the contrary, proved 
gentle, frank, and attractive. But what touched me 
to the heart was the look of settled and patient resig- 
nation that was apparent on every face I studied. It 
was as if these poor souls, reared in bitter subjection 
to most arbitrary and cruel laws, had given up all 
hope of better things, and had accepted the tragedy 
of their lot as inevitable, and their servitude as inter- 
minable. It hurt me to see them at the shrines, their 
appeal was so eloquent, the hope of its fulfilment in 
the hereafter so obviously the only hope they dared to 
cherish, 

Once or twice I addressed them with some word of 
greeting, and they responded even when they did not 
understand the tongue in which I spoke. On more 
than one occasion our little party was recognized as 
American, and then I was told that somewhere in 
America (it was often impossible to gather just where) 
lived a relative or friend who had gone there and was 
doing well. They were all ‘‘doing well,’’ these 
friends and relatives in the United States, and they 
all ‘loved America,’’ and were quite satisfied never 
to return ‘‘home’’ to live. It occurred to me anew 
and with a clearer sense of personal application, what 
a great responsibility rests upon us toward these down- 
trodden fellow-creatures and others who come to us 
for harborage. Do we actually give them the ‘ lib- 
erty’’ of which they dream? Nay more, the liberty 
of which they do of dream, of which their hampered 
minds can take no adequate measure? We make 
much ado about people's wrongs, but we are apt to 
be somewhat slow in granting them their rights. 
Benevolence is so much more romantic and picturesque 
than justice, so much easier to bestow, so much more 
generous in returns, 


What Moses Saw 

Little Bethany, which Jesus loved, is to-day a Mos- 
lem village composed of about twoscore wretched huts. 
Passing on, the steel- and iron-gray aspect of the 
region changed, first to white (in one section through 
the mountains the rocks and the roads of whitish clay 
made even the very air seem ghostly), then past the 
spot localized as the point where the Good Samaritan 
succored the man who had ‘gone down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho,’’ to the ‘hill of blood’’ so-called, 
probably, owing to the red color of its rocks. ‘The 
in:pression made upon one is that of the wildest and 
most picturesque grandeur, but of a very forbidding 
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sort withal, until, mounting the crest of the hill before 
Jericho, one looks down upon the beautiful Jordan 
valley, green and fertile and (when we saw it) illumi- 
nated by a most splendid sunset. It was not difficult 
to understand how Moses, standing on the summit of 
stern and awful Nebo far beyond, having wandered 
so long in the wilderness, looked down upon this 
wonderful vision, —the crown of golden peaks, to the 
north of Hebron as far as Galilee; the Dead Sea 
lying still and blue in the sunlight ; the whole gentle 
sweep of the verdant Jordan valley, and beyond it 
even to Carmel and snow-capped Hermon. No won- 
der it was to him the Promised Land, and that his 
heart yearned to it from the bleak heights on which 
he stood. 

Our shaykh (provided as an extra guard to protect 
us along the road which still has a doubtful reputation 
for safety), Ali Mahmoud, a splendid figure in full 
Bed’wy garb, dashed gallantly before us on his beauti- 
ful Arabian steed, and led the way into Jericho and 
to our little inn. - 

The ancient Jericho lay by the springs at the foot 
of Jebel Karantel, and to the east of the modern 
Jericho. The modern Jericho is a poor little huddle 
of miserable hovels, its inhabitants of so low an order 
that travelers aye specially warned against them. 

The next morning we drove over to the Dead Sea, 
—drove over wild plains of whitish clay, where noth- 
ing grows but a sort of stunted gray shrub, on which 
the salt lies like a shimmering hoar-frost, and one 
gets the subtlest impression, from the stillness and 
weird aspect of the place, as of something unnatural 
and fateful. The sea seemed to recede from us as we 
proceeded, for though it appeared close at hand at 
one moment, we kept on and still on, and yet it was 
far away. But at last we reached the water, a still 
and azure body lying calm and undisturbed by even a 
ripple in the sunlight, with the splendid mountains as 
a sort of royal background. And from the ‘shore 
of the salt sea’’ we went on to the river Jordan, so 
mighty in memories, so small in actual fact. To eyes 
accustomed to the great sweep of ‘‘ the lordly Hud- 
son’’ and the majestic Mississippi, this little stream 
seems very modest, with much the same placidity 
and picturesqueness that we find in the Passaic. By 
its tranquil brink we read aloud of the baptism of 
Christ and of the miraculous division of the waters 
by the cloak of Elijah, recalled the sweet old legend 
of St. Christopher, and then turned back toward Jeri- 
cho again, for we had still a long walk before us after 
we reached our inn. 


Jesus’ Presence Realized Everywhere 

Beyond the spot pointed out as Rahab’s house, 
about a mile and a half from Jericho, we climbed a 
steep cliff facing the ‘‘exceeding high mountain’’ in a 
grotto of which Jesus is said to have spent the forty days 
of his fast, —bleak, perilous heights. Here and there 
we caught a glimpse of a hermit’s cave or tiny chapel, 
perched far up in the sheer face of the rock. From 
the green plains beyond and below came the occa- 
sional cry of one of the Bed’wy folk to his neighbor, 


and, faint and plaintive, the note of a shepherd's. 


primitive reed-pipe, as he followed his flock of lop- 
eared goats down the mountainside. Little straggling 
lines of Russian pilgrims wound in and out of the 
threadlike paths on the brink of the crags, and one 
was impressed anew with wonder at the marvelous 
thing that, after the lapse of almost two thousand 
years, the influence of Christ’s life and ministry is 
still so potent as to draw from beyond countless 
leagues of land and water such souls as these, who 
labor and are heavy-laden, and who look to him for 
rest. 

Back again in Jerusalem, it did detract considerably 
from the devoutness of one’s mood to feel that in so 
many instances one was called upon to gaze at objects 
and sights that one knew to be inaccurately identified. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its twoscore 
chapels, its altar and shrines, its innumerable hang- 
ing lamps and giant candles, is believed by multi- 
tudes to be built upon the site of the Calvary of old. 
Jesus’ tomb, they say, is here, and ‘‘ the stone of the 
anointing,’’ where his body was laid when being pre- 
pared for the grave. Nothing is left to the imagina- 
tion ; every inch of space is pressed into service and 


made to figure as the ‘exact spot’’ where this or 
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that incident connected with the terrible tragedy took 
place. 

The same with the ‘ Street of Sorrows.’’ One has 
no more reason to believe that what is pointed out as 
the Via Dolorosa is the route Jesus actually took upon 
that fateful day of his journey from the Gabbatha to 
the Golgotha, than that the path he really trod led 
from the Tower of David to the Calvary to the north 
‘upon the green hill far away, without the city wail.’’ 
And yet our great concern lies, after all, not so much 
with these details as with the immense fact of his 
presence in this place, which has sanctified it forever 
and for aJl Christendom. 

We passed through the Abyssinian Monastery, in 
the court of which an olive-tree stands marking the 
spot where it is claimed Abraham found the ram 
when about to sacrifice Isaac, We threaded our way 
down the busy little alley called Christian Street ; 
past jostling Muhammadans, Russian Jews, Greek 
Christians, Armenians, Syrians, and Copts, shoulder to 
shoulder with pack-mules and their shouting drivers, 
gaily-trapped horses with their picturesque riders ; 
past the shops of the bazaars (which are really only a 
sort of alcove, set a foot or two above street level, 
and opening full upon the thoroughfare), where mer- 
chants most do congregate, to a narrower and even 
filthier little lane leading down steps to the Place of 
Lamentations, where, standing with faces toward the 
great rough stones laid by the Phoenician builders of 
the first temple in the time ‘of King Solomon, the 
Jews of to-day wail for the majesty that is departed 
from Jerusalem, for the destruction of their temple 
and the dispersion of their race. 


Followers of the Great Physician 

The ancient piece of masonry is the exterior wall 
of what was the Gentiles’ Court of the Temple of long 
ago, and no Jew ever approaches nearer than this to 
the spot he holds so sacred, lest he commit the sin of 
treading upon the spot whereon stood the Holy of 
Holies, but also lest he be slain by the Moslems, to 
whom this spot is the most revered of all places out- 
side of Mecca. 

We climbed the hill within the enclosure, wan- 
dered about the area, and tried in imagination to 
picture to ourselves the wonderful scenes enacted 
here in ages past. It is a very quiet space now, the 
temple area. The beautiful Haram-esh-Sherif stands 
domed and colonnaded over the great Rock, —the sum- 
mit of Mount Moriah,—but around and about it there 
is no tumult of wars or rumors of war, no resounding 
of great sacrificial cries or echo of the yearning lament : 

‘*O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the proph- 
ets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not !”’ 

It was a cold, sunny day during the Passover when 
we visited the hospital of the London Jews’ Society, 
where one of the most beautiful and effectual mis- 
sions is being carried on in His name for his people. 
The place was quite empty. No Jew is permitted to 
lodge beneath a Christian roof during Passover ; and 
to die beneath one at any time excludes him from 
the privilege of burial in a Jewish cemetery, his in- 
terment there being supposed to defile and curse the 
place. Customarily the buildings are full to over- 
flowing, and the addition needed to accommodate the 
constantly increasing numbers of patients only waits 
for the $60,000 to be forthcoming that it will cost to 
build it. The ‘‘in’’ patients treated during the year 
just registered, while we were in Jerusalem, was 
1, 400. The ‘‘out'’ patients numbered just ten 
times as many. ‘The institution is supported by 
English and American voluntary contributions, but 
more than anything else by the splendid activity and 
devotion of its extraordinary staff and its enthusiastic 
chief, who, at the close of a twenty-five-year term of 
service, is about to resign and return to England, his 
homeland. 

For $125 one can support a bed for one year. For 
$300 a nurse may be engaged for the same term. 
An endowed bed can be established for $4,000, and a 


cot for $2,000. And consider the usurer’s 7zzferesd 
that one would gain! The returns are fairly incalcu- 
lable. 


New YorK. 
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1 Samuel 16: I-13. 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


‘ EAVEN helps those who help themselves,” 
says an old proverb. Is it true, or not? 
Wherein true, and wherein false? Are the 

men who ‘*thelp themselves” the men who get the 

best places in life, or not? Is it possible to ‘‘ get to 
the top” without carefully and constantly ‘looking 
out for number one” ? 

A letter that Theodore Roosevelt wrote to a friend 
twenty-four years ago was recently published in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. Mr. Roosevelt was then only twenty- 
tive years old; he was already in public office, and 
probably keenly desirous of remaining in public life; 
but he cared about one thing even more than he cared 
for a public career, and that was the doing of right as 
he saw it. Therefore he wrote these words: 


I have very little expectation of being able to keep on 
in politics ; my success so far has only been won by abso- 
lute indifference as to my future career. . . . I will not stay 
in public life unless I can do so on my own terms ; and 
my ideal, whether lived up to or not, is rather a high one. 


Is that what men would call ‘‘ looking out for num- 
ber one”? Yet Roosevelt did not drop out of public 
life. He stayed in; and he has gone about as close 
to the top as has any American since Lincoln or 
Washington. What was the reason ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


When God hunts for a man to fill a big place, he 
does not often hunt for the man who is hunting for 
that place. ‘There are plenty of these, and they are 
quietly passed by. 

‘The time had come to look for a new king for 


Israel. Samuel was still the man to do this, under 
God's direction. And it was a very dangerous thing 
todo. Let us see how Samuel could safely go about 


it, and what kind of man he chose. First, let us 
describe the kind of man we think ought to be found 
to succeed Saul. Get the class to volunteer as full 
a description as they can. Where would such a man 
be likely to be found? After the pupils have ex- 
pressed themselves freely on these two points, turn 
to the narrative and have the facts brought out, step 
by step, and discussed. 

Samuel was Saul’s best friend, not enemy; that 
was the reason he mourned so for the king’s failure. 
But he knew also that Saul was ‘jealous, watchful, 
murderous.” It was a bold thing and a hard thing 
he was asked to do, as Mr. Gordon’s tenth paragraph 
shows. Of course the righteousness of God's advice 
to Samuel to conceal part of his purpose in going to 
Bethlehem by disclosing another part of his purpose 
will be questioned in class, for most persons thought- 
lessly fail to distinguish between concealment and 
deception,—between withholding the truth and tell- 
ing alie. Samuel told the truth, when he said he 
was come to sacrifice; he did not disclose that which 
others had no right to know. He would have had no 
right to lie even in order to keep others from knowing 
what they had no right to know; but he had every 
right to keep such knowledge from them provided he 
did so without lying. ‘Try to make this vital dis- 
tinction absolutely clear to your pupils. ‘The point is 
discussed in Professor Beecher’s comments on verses 
1,2-3; Mr. Ridgway’s second paragraph; and Profes- 
sor Sanders’ third paragraph. 

Why were the elders of Bethlehem afraid when 
they saw Samuel coming ? Let the pupils give their 
own answers. Then suggest the thoughts given in 
Beecher on verses 4-5, Ridgway’s third paragraph, 
and Sanders’ fourth paragraph. 

Now Samuel has come to the time of actually 
choosing and anointing the new king,—though prob- 
ably no one but himself and God knew that this was 
the purpose, at the time. Samuel, as Mrs, Sangster 
well suggests, was acting under sealed orders,—and 
it takes a dependable man to dothat. Was Eliab 
rejected because he was fine-looking? No; Saul 
was fine-looking, and so was David. Eliab was re- 
jected in spite of, not because of, his good looks, is 
an important distinction to bear in mind. And 
David was not chosen because of his beautiful coun- 
tenance, but because there was something back 
of it. 

Now you’re at the heart of the lesson, and the fol- 
lowing comments will help in its effective teaching: 
Mr. Gordon’s fourth to seventh paragraphs, Mr. 
Pierson throughout, Mr. Ridgway’s fourth paragraph, 
Illustrations first, second, and fourth, and Mr. Fos- 
ter’s fifth and sixth paragraphs. 

God sees through into the hearts and real purposes 
of men and boys, women and girls. Whenhe has an 
important place to fill, he puts there some one who 





LESSON 5. AUGUST 2. DAVID ANOINTED AT BETHLEHEM 


(Read chap. 16.) Commit verses II, 12 
5 Golden Text: Man looketh on the outward appearance, but Jehovah looketh on the heart.—1 Sam. 16: 7 
\ 


1 And Jehovah said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou mourn 
for Saul, seeing I have rejected him from being king over 
Israel ? fill thy horn with oil, and go: I will send thee to Jesse 
the Beth-lehemite ; for I have provided me a king among his 
sons. 2 And Samuel said, How can I go? if Saul hear it, he 
will kill me. And Jehovah said, ‘lake a heifer with thee, and 
say, | am come to sacrifice to Jehovah. 3 And call Jesse to 
the sacrifice, and I will show thee what thou shalt do: and 
thou shalt anoint unto me him whom I name unto thee. 4 
And Samuel did that which Jehovah spake, and came to Beth- 
lehem. And the elders of the city came to meet him trembling, 
and said, Comest thou peaceably? 5 And he said, Peaceably ; 
I am come to sacrifice unto Jehovah : sanctify yourselves, and 
come with me to the sacrifice. And he sanctified Jesse and 
his sons, and called them to the sacrifice. 

6 And it came to pass, when they were come, that he looked 
on ! Eliab, and said, Surely Jehovah's anointed is before him. 
7 But Jehovah said unto Samuel, Look not on his counte- 
nance, or on the height of his stature ; because I have rejected 
him : for Jehovah seeth not as man seeth* for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but Jehovah looketh on the heart. 
8 ‘Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made him pass before 
Samuel. And he said, Neither hath Jehovah chosen this. 9 
‘Then Jesse made ? Shammah to pass by. And he said, Neither 
hath Jehovah chosen this. 1o And Jesse made seven of his 
sons to pass before Samuel. And Samuel said unto Jesse, 
Jehovah hath not chosen these. 11 And Samuel said unto 
Jesse, Are here all thy children? And he said, ‘There remain- 
eth yet the youngest, and, behold, he is keeping the sheep. 
And Samuel said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him ; for we will 
not sit §down till he come hither. 12 And he sent, and brought 
him in. Now he was ruddy, and withal ¢ of a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and goodly to look upon. And Jehovah said, Arise, 
anoint him ; for this is he. 13 ‘Then Samuel took the horn of 
oil, and anointed him in the midst of his brethren: and the 
Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon David from that day 
forward. So Samuel rose up, and went to Ramah. 

1In 1 Chr. 27. 18, Elihu. 2 In2S. 13. 3, Shimeah. 
Shimea. * Heb. around. * Heb. (air of eyes. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


Our neglected are often God's elected. 

Sacrifice ts at the base of any worthy success. 

The best repentance for yesterday ts readiness for 
to-day. 

They who arecalled to soveretgnty will be found 
7a service. 

Life's great opportunities open only on the road 
of datly duties. 

A man's eternal worth depends on his worth in 
the eyes of the Eternal. 

No life has any power until it believes that some- 
where God has a place for tt. 

He ts ready to fill the larger place who in effict- 
ency has overflowed the lesser. 








he knows will fill it worthily. And when God decides 
to put one of his children intoan important place, 
that one usually gets there,—not because of seeking 
the office, but because of God's choice. David was 
not an office-seeker, but he was made king. Why he 
was made king we know from the record of how he 
had lived before that time. God's chosen don't need 
to seek office. And any one who will may be one of 
God's chosen. 
Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

The peculiar significance of a ruddy complexion in the 
East (Mackie, I, 2). 

A good question to discuss,—the difference between 
character and reputation (Foster, 2). 

Samuel and David were good wazters ; 
(Ridgway, last paragraph). 

Did Jesse’s family understand the anointing ? (Sanders, 7.) 


Saul was not 


ee 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—Not very long after the incident of the last 
lesson. Say 1077 B.C. (1026 B.C. Assyrian). 
Place.—Bethlehem and the road from Ramah 
thither. 

Persons.—Samuel, now retired from his position as 
the great man of Saul’s government (15 : 35), but still 
judge of Israel (7: 15). Call him judge emeritus, if 
you will. Still influential as a prophet and a leader. 
Samuel's retinue who attended him, whoever they 
may have been. 

Jesse and his sons and the citizens of Bethlehem. 
Jesse’s father, Obed, was Samuel's contemporary; 
they were neighbors, living only a few miles apart. 
Jesse was now becoming an old man, in the sense of 
being past the military age (17 : 12). 

Especially Jesse’s son David, now too young to be 
treated as a man and invited to the feast, but old 
enough to take responsibility in the care of the flock. 
If we guess that he was now sixteen years old, we 
shall be able to distribute plausibly the fourteen years 
that follow, till he becomes king of Judah at the age 
of thirty years (2 Sam. 5: 4). He is introduced to us 
as ruddy, not large in stature, and particularly hand- 
some and capable. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—/il/ thy horn... 1 have provided me a 
king: The task assigned to Samuel is a difficult one. 
He may not infringe on Saul's. rights, and he must 
not stir up civil war, and yet he must put a new king 
into training to displace Saul. 

Verses 2-3.—/f Saul hear it, he will kill me: 
Samuel is aware of the danger. ‘To obviate it he is 
commanded to make the anointing the occasion of a 
sacrificial feast. ‘The regular thing to say is that the 
anointing was done in private, but that is contrary to 
all the natural implications of the account. At every 
point the affair is made as conspicuous as possible. 
There is no indication, however, that any one but 
Samuel knew, at the time, that David was anointed 
to be king. People may have guessed that he was 
anointed to be Samuel's successor as prophet, or for 
some other end.—/ w#// show thee: Even Samuel 
had knowledge of only one step at a time. 

Verses 4-5.— Samuel did that which Jehovah 
Spake: Do not picture his going to Bethlehem as one 
old man ina long gown driving acow. He had what- 
ever retinue belonged to his position, including a 
priest if a priest was needed.— 7ze e/ders ... came 
to meet him trembling: This retired statesman was 
in hostility with Saul; and now he was attempting a 
public act of some kind, and they were afraid that 
they would be implicated. He reassures them, and 
invites them to the sacrifice. He makes them feel 
that everything is open, that there is no concealed 
plot. 

Verses 6-10.—The Golden Text has been wisely 
selected from these verses.—/ehovah's anointed : 
‘* Anointed” is ‘‘ messiah” in Hebrew. ‘Translated 
into Greek it becomes *‘ Christ.” Jehovah’s anointed 
is the person who is anointed to be king over Jeho- 
vah’s kingdom on earth. In the New Testament the 
Messiah is the anointed king of the kingdom of God. 
Jehovah said unto Samuel; Not necessarily in bu- 
man speech. Samuel was someuow made conscious 
that this was Jehovah’s thought.—/ehuvah looketh on 
the heart: Inthe Old Testament the heart stands for 
intellectual and executive capabilities as well as for 
moral character, 

Verses 11-12.—Send and fetch him: Nothing could 
be better adapted for fixing the transaction in the 
memory of the spectators. It is time to begin the 
feast. These hungry elders have looked on while 
Samuel inspected the sons of Jesse one by one, and 
now, instead of beginning to eat, they must wait 
while the remaining son is sent for.—S7t down: 
Literally, ‘‘surround”; the margin makes it ‘sit 
around,” 

Verse 13.—/uz the midst of his brethren: There is 
nothing to indicate that they withdrew from the other 
guests. Those who were present could not help re- 
membering the facts, and they understood the sig- 
nifigance of them in later years, when the time came 
for that.—7Z7he Spirit of Jehovah... from that day 
forward: Probably David did not then know that he 
was to be king, but he knew that Samuel had anointed 
him, and that this indicated some high destiny. The 
Spirit led him to make the most of his daily oppor- 
tunities, in preparation for that destiny. He was 
diligent in harp practise and in sling practise, and in 
keeping the sheep, and in studying men and things 
(v. 18); and so when his time came he was ready. 

AubBurn, N. Y. 
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Unsuspected Greatness 
By S. D. Gordon 


AKE off your hat reverentially to that rosy- 
cheeked, clear-eyed boy. He may turn out to 
be God’s chosen one to shake or shape the 

world. David's brothers never suspected that they 
were living with a king. The aged Scottish pastor, 
whose abnormally conscientious elder reproached him 
for having won only one person into the church dur- 
ing the year, and that one ‘‘ only a boy,” did not know 
that that boy, Robert Moffat, would prove one of the 
great missionary leaders of the church. 

You never know what future leaders are walking 
about you, in disguise, in these boys and girls. How 
they befool us in their simple, straightforward mod- 
esty! Sturdy leaders in church and state, keen 
thinkers, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” writers, great men’s 
great mothers, and many faithful unknowns, are here 
brought to us for our molding touch. Dear God, 
help us bow in awe before these chosen ones whom 
we are privileged to teach, and to give them our best! 

God needed this beardless, ruddy-faced boy. That 
is, he needed somebody, a man, to use in his plan, 
and David was the likeliest one in sight. God needed 
him. David didn’t know it. He probably would 
have felt shocked with himself by the thought of God 
needing him, as a presumptuous, immodest, improper 
thought. But he was getting ready for God’s use, 
though he didn’t think of it that way. 

Out in the open among the sheep, with his stringed 
instrument for leisure moments, faithfully going his 
commonplace round, tending his dumb charges, 
keenly guiding them, courageously guarding them, 
breathing in the pure air, dreaming with open eyes 
of God and of life, he was, all unknown to himself, 
going to school, getting ready for God to use. 

God watched him day by day, and said, ‘‘ There’s 
a boy I can use, and I will use, too.” God still needs 
men,—men that are now boys, some of them. He is 
looking for a man. Better be getting ready. And 
the best way of getting ready is by being ready for 
the faithful doing of present duties. 

God wants our best. He wants it at its best, and 
trained to the best. And he wants it early; that’s 
the best time. Then he gives his best, his own Spirit. 
When our best is combined with, and controlled by, 
God's best, the best results may be expected. 

In David God chose the best available man there 
was. Anda fine best he was, too. He was beautifulin 
appearance, with an eye especially noted for its power. 
He was early trained to habits of industry; with a 
well-knit body, strengthened by exposure to the open 
air, and toughened by exercise,—for sheep care had 
its dangers, as well as requiring strength and pa- 
tience. The phrase used of him, ‘* prudent in speech,” 
cannot be improved upon to indicate his mental quali- 
ties. And then his qualities of soul as well as of mind 
are revealed in his taste and talent for music. Al- 
though so young, already he had gained local fame 
for his skill asa musician. His finer, deeper, thought- 
ful nature is revealed in this love for music; his sturdy 
purpose in having mastered an instrument, and the 
simple mental poise that combined this with full faith- 
fulness to commonplace duties. 

And God chose him at the best time of his life. He 
took him in his youth, and trained him. It took 
longer; and the results were better, and lasted longer. 
‘There were fewer prejudices to overcome, fewer hab- 
its to change, and he was more open and plastic to the 


training influences God had planned for him. ‘The 
immense value of youth to God cannot be told. God 
always works along the pathway of human life. He 


honors the human always by using it, and by defer- 
ring to it. Indeed he must do so, for only so can 
human hearts be touched, and the highest human 
power be developed. He was acting on the human 
level in taking David at the best time, that so he 
might get the best use of him. 

Then God gave him the best that He himself had. 
The Spirit of God came upon him as the dew and 
sunlight, developing fully all the natural gifts, mak- 
ing him open to God’s influence, guiding his judg- 
ment, and leading him into that self-mastery which 
would lie at the basis of all else in his character. 

It was a bold thing that Samuel did, from a human 
standpoint. It took great courage to anoint a new 
king, with a king already on the throne, even though 
nobody may have known just how significant the act 
was. It was a decidedly risky thing to do. From 
men’s standpoint it was treason. But from God's 
standpoint, which was the only true standpoint, and 
so Samuel’s, Saul himself was guilty of treason 
against the higher King under whom he served. He 
held on to the throne by what was, from this higher 
point of view, practically usurpation. He showed 
plainly the usurper’s spirit. He would not hesitate 
to kill either God’s king or probably God's prophet. 
And right well Samuel knew the danger. But he 
showed both boldness and courage. “He was not 
foolishin his boldness. True courage scents the dan- 
ger, feels it keenly, and goes steadily on withouta 
flinch. This is ever a trait of God-guided men. Its 
counterfeit is foolhardiness. The true thing listens 
softly for that inner voice, and then goes thought- 
fully, wisely, steadily on. 

Underneath his natural judgment, deeper in, the 
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soundiess voice of God spoke into Samuel's inner ear. 
Commonly, doubtless, Samuel used his ordinary judg- 
ment, as we do. But ne had learned to know the voice 
of God speaking within, and to defer to it. God still 
speaks into the inner ear. Many are not skilled in 
hearing his voice. And few understand that he does 
so speak. Some who do hear are not keen to detect 
the evil counterfeits of his voice that 1ikewise speak 
tous. And many who hear and recognize are unwill- 
ing to obey the inner voice when it goes contrary to 
their mental conclusions, as with Samuel. It is a 
great achievement to recognize God's inner voice, 
and to obey it. 


NANTUCKET, Mass, 


Oriental Lesson -Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


OW ke was ruddy (v. 12). Among Orientals the 
blood is not only the seat of life, but also the 
source of temperament and expression. Two 

men may tell the same truth, give the same order, or 
confer the same benefit; but if one does it in a frigid, 
formal way, while the other accompanies the act with 
some heartiness of manner, the former is called 
heavy-blooded, the latter light-blooded. The one 
‘*sees himself,” and never departs from his own in- 
terests, and is accordingly disliked, suspected, and 
shunned. This disposition is usually associated with 
a dull, sallow face. On the other hand, when the 
complexion is clear and bright, a man is expected to 
have mobility of feeling, to be sensitive to the im- 
pression of the moment, to speak his mind for praise 
or blame, in sympathy or aversion, but to be incapa- 
ble of brooding malignity. He is accordingly be- 
loved and trusted, and his hardest words are accepted 
as the wounds of a friend. Orientals are sometimes 
perplexed by the blue-eyed American or Englishman 
who is angry, with his hands in his pockets, and 
afterwards deliberately carries out what he had 
threatened. Better things are expected of him. He 
does not seem to live up to the gifts of nature. 

David, both in his virtues and failings, was an 
Oriental hero. His ruddy complexion told the secret 
of an exuberant heart that sang and sinned and wore 
sackcloth, and spared his chief enemy, and made 
him wish that he had died instead of Absalom. His 
successor could utilize men of wisdom and heroism, 
but David created them by the charm of his person- 
ality. His bright face did what the eye of a nerve 
specialist does to his patients: he persuaded men to 
be hopeful and to do impossible things. 

And sent them by David his son unto Saul (v. 20). 
A gift is always an act of implied esteem, and inti- 
mates an approach to one who is considered to be 
superior. In consequence of this, even where there 
is no prudential motive, the reception of a gift is not 
usually followed by any open expression of gratifica- 
tion or of pleasant surprise. This is taken for granted, 
but courteous humility seems rather to deprecate any 
allusion to an act that, in some degree at least, 
sprang from the recognition of one’s own importance. 

This reverential sentiment with regard to the giv- 
ing of gifts made the gospel seem paradoxical and 
something that had not entered into the mind of man, 
because in it the Almighty was represented as giving 
a gift to his inferiors, and thereby seeking reconcilia- 
tion with those who were under his power. 

BEYROUT, SyRkIA. 
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God’s View of Men 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


ANY a young man or young woman who has 
attracted no attention from men has stood be- 
fore the eyes of God as a future leader and 

hero in his kingdom. Some thirty-five years ago a 
young negro lad might have been seen walking along 
the dusty roads of Virginia on his way to Hampton 
Institute. ‘To men he appeared only as a dirty, 
poorly-clad, ignorant child of slavery; in the sight of 
God he was the future leader of 10,000,000 colored 
people in America,—Booker T. Washington. 

In central Africa, eighty years ago, a young negro 
boy was captured and sold into slavery. His master 
thought so little of him that he was offered in exchange 
first for a horse, then for a cask of rum, and finally 
for some tobacco. No one wanted him, and he was 
sent on board a Portuguese slave-ship, chained and 
crowded together with hundreds of other slaves. The 
vessel was captured bya British man-of-war, and the 
black boy set free. He came under the influence of 
a Christian man who led him to Christ and educated 
him. ‘That slave-boy, despised and rejected by men, 
became Bishop Samuel Crowther, the first negro 


bishop of Nigeria, honored by Christians the world 
over, and the means of bringing multitudes of his 
fellow-men into the kingdom of God. 

What a change it would make in our estimates of 
men, women, and children if we could see with the 
eyes of God, and know the value of a soul saved for 
the service of the King! 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


OW long wilt thou mourn for Saul? (vy. 1.) 
Saul’s misbehavior and punishment hurt the 
old man. When father used to give me a de- 

served ‘‘ dressing out,” mother would tell me, while 
she was rubbing on the arnica, that it hurt father 
worse than it did me. I couldn’t see it in those days, 
but I donow. Iama father myself. It hurts every 
employer when one of his promising boys goes to the 
bad. The ‘‘old man” is taking more notice and 
thinking more of you than he ever lets on. If you 
get sick or in trouble you will find out. But God says, 
‘*stop mourning, get out after a David.” Woulda 
Samuel get after you? Are youa Davia? And pray, 
why not? You don’t have to be little and good look- 
ing and have red hair (v. 12). Other things make a 
David, as we shall see presently. You ought to be 
raised out on the hills if you could, yet even the city 
handicap need not put you out of the race. 


Say I am come to sacrifice (v. 2). Saul was 
jealous, watchful, and murderous. Discretion is 
the best weapon of defense always. ‘‘ Did not 


God direct deceit?” Well, let everybody find Mat- 
thew 10: 16. In those days no important action 
was ever undertaken without a waiting upon God. 
Nor ought to be now (Prov. 3:6). The offering of 
cattle in sacrifice was the way of coming to God at 
that time. You don’t have to tell all you know to be 
truthful, especially to your enemies, who would do 
you harm. Bunt Bixby told the man he employs as 
overseer the other day that he was going to West 
Chester on business. When Bunt came home he 
told his overseer that he was drinking too much 
whisky, and his services would be no longer required. 
Bunt had hired another man. The overseer was as 
mad as Saul to lose so good a job, but he could hardly 
say Bunt deceived him. Samuel was going to Beth- 
lehem for a new overseer. He didn’t have to send 
word to Saul, nor will your employer have to notify 
you when he looks for a better man. Just sit down 
and take a look into your life. See whether it is 
sending your employer to Bethlehem. 


The elders of the city came to meet him trembling 
(v. 4). I have always wondered why they were so 
scared. When I used to go to school, we fellows 
never trembled when the Prex came around unless 
we had been up to things. I have an idea these 
Bethlehemites had lately been cutting chapel. And 
here was the Bishop himself! (1 John 4: 18.) God's 
messengers come to us sternly sometimes. When we 
are doing well, they come ‘‘ peaceably.”” Poverty is 
a stern prophet. So is necessity. When they come to 
those who are doing well, they come ‘‘ peaceably,” 
and bring a blessing. For example, Vanderbilt fer- 
ried his own boat; Astor sold apples in the streets; 
Gould was a mousetrap vender; Stewart a school 
teacher; Wanamaker offbore bricks; Lincoln a rail- 
splitter; Edison a newsboy; Ryan aclerk in a dry- 
goods store; Harriman a preacher’s boy; H. H. 
Rogers a grocer’s delivery roustabout; Carnegie a 
telegraph messenger. I could fill the paper. If you 
will keep your heart right, the coming of God’s mes- 
sengers makes no difference to you. Whether riches 
or poverty, plenty or necessity, to the good heart 
they come ‘‘peaceably” and to bless. ‘‘ Peace” is 
only another way of saying ‘‘ prosperity.” 


There remaineth yet the youngest (v. 11) The 
‘*kid” not thought worth the bringing in. A little, 
red-headed, clean-limbed, good-looking, out-of-doors 
fellow. ‘They called him the ‘‘darling.” His chums 
were probably Samuel's wandering theological stu- 
dents. He watched the stars and clouds, birds and 
brooks, flowers and trees, and composed songs after the 
manner taught him by his dear old great-grandmother, 
Ruth. You will finda little gem of hers in Ruth1 : .16, 
17. David was oneof the many overlooked boys, but 
God had been watching. Still watches. Are youina 
small place tending sheep and listening to God? Just 
wait, and you will flash out when the time comes. 
Things don’t run at loose ends in God’s world. Did you 
ever notice the digging of a cellar in summer-time ? 
In a few days the pile of dirt is covered with plants 
of various sorts. Some one has counted five hundred 
seeds in a cupful of such earth. Only waiting for the 
warm sunshine to jump into leaf. So with souls. 
Let the sunshine of the Holy Spirit into your soul, 
and talents and powers will spring forth which you 
never knew were there. 


This is he (v. 12). After Moses, the world’s great- 
est man had arrived. The words of David have 
comforted more hearts and inspired more men tlian 
any other words of man. The arrival was a secret 
as yet. Ten long years of getting ready yet ahead. 
What splendid years they were! David was a good 
waiter. Are you? ‘*Saw wood and say nawthin’.” 
Can you do this as, day after day, you play your little 
part in the daily drudge of life? Can you keep your 
eye on God and wait his own good time to put you 
into the place you are being fitted for? 

COATESVILLE, PA. 











LESSON FOR AUGUST 2 (: Sam. 16: 1-13) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


4. October 25.—The Joy of Forgiveness (Psa. 32) n° ° Due July 25 


5. November 1.—Absalom Rebels Against Davi 


SCR. sy 5 Gg te oe 5 ee 8} “« Aug.1 
6. November 8.—David Grieves for Absalom (2 
Ps kk 6s & aoe ee ee ee 8 “ Aug. 8 


Weighing Only What We Are—v. 7. 


OOK not... onthe height of his stature (v. 7). 
A little boy was on the scales, and being very 
anxious to outweigh his playmate, he puffed out 
his cheeks and swelled out like a frog. But the 
playmate was a wiser boy. ‘‘ Oho!” he cried in scorn, 
‘*that doesn’t do any good; you can only weigh what 
you are!” Howtrue this is of us bigger children 
who try to impress ourselves—and, yes, sometimes 
God Almighty— by the virtues we should like to 
have! It doesn’t do any good. ‘‘ You can only weigh 
what you are.”—Mary £. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 
From The Wellspring. 


The Dynamometer Test—v. 7. 

Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
Jehovah looketh on the heart (v. 7). I quote this 
from an article by Theodore Waters in The Circle: 
‘The dynamometer-car has been a potent influence 
of late years in making railroads safe,—not in itself, 
but in the curious record which it makes automatic- 
ally of the general condition of the road. Most of 
the larger railroads maintain a dynamometer-car. 
The recording apparatus within the car looks very 
like a small cylinder press, except that from the cen- 
tral mechanism cams, cog-wheels, chain-belts, and 
indicators of various kinds reach down through the 
floor of the car and connect with the axles, the 
wheels, and even the rails themselves. When the 
car moves, these attachments telegraph the condition 
of the roadbed up through the floor of the car to a 
printing cylinder, where glass fountain-pens write an 
exact account of it all on long rolls of paper. In case 
there is any discrepancy in the roadbed, the appa- 
ratus not only records it on paper, but also drops a 
large spot of yellow or black paint on the ties at the 
faulty spot, so that it may be easily found and re- 
paired.” The roadbed might seem in perfect condi- 
tion to the glance of a passer-by, but the recording 
apparatus finds and records its defects. Our lives 
may appear all right to those about us, but God 
knows our every act and even the secret thought of 
our hearts.—7he Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrs- 
ville, Va. The prize for this week is awarded to 
this illustration. 


When the Heart Speaks—v. 7. 

Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
Jehovah looketh on the heart (v. 7). My little boy, 
eight years old, was forbidden to swear, and he 
asked the question: ‘‘Is it not just as wrong to think 
swear as to speak swear?” ‘The real issues of life 
will depend, not so much upon what we do, or what 
we possess, as upon what we are.—Char/es L. Hal- 
let, West Upton, Mass. 


Within the Clay—v. II. 

There remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, he 
ts keeping the sheep(v. 11) A writer in the K. L, 
C. E. Journal tells of the remarkable experience some 
years ago of a physician by the name of Playfair, who 
attended a patient from the Orange Free State. 
During one of his visits the physician happened to 
notice in the drawing-room a bright blue stone with 
a tiny brilliant point. Upon observing that the speci- 
men attracted attention, the patient asked him to 
examine it, saying that it was a mineralogical curi- 
osity, and that diamonds were seldom, if ever, found 
at such places. He cheerfully offered it as a gift, 
though it would be valuable only as a curiosity, and 
the physician gratefully accepted it. One day the phy- 
sician decided to show it to a jeweler, and find out how 
much of the glittering matter lay hidden from view. 
‘The jeweler advised him not to break up the lump of 
clay, as it was an interesting specimen, but he in- 
sisted. It was crushed, and both were astonished 
to find a valuable diamond. Sometimes the most 
unpromising reveal the greatest possibilities. How 
often the unpromising lad hides a precious jewel, one 
that will sparkle in the firmament of grace as a dia- 
mond in the rays of the noonday sun.—7he Rev. 
A. F. Weaver, Milton, Pa. 


ror tne seauty that Was to Come—v. II. 

tie ts keeping the sheep (v.11). I was some years 
ago in a large garden of very beautiful flowers. 
When the gardener had showed me all his treasures, 
he said there was one flower I had not seen that he 
prized above all others. Then he took me to an 
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obscure corner of the garden, and stooping down 
scraped away some of the soil, and exposed a gnarled 
and twisted root. That was the flower prized so 
highly. It had no attraction for me, but I knew not 
the beauty it contained; the gardener knew. By 
and by, under the influence of sun and rain, it would 
take on wonderful beauty. So the gardener loved it, 
not for what it was now, but for what he knew ‘it 
would become. SoI think the Lord loves us, some- 
times, not for what we are, but for what he knows his 
grace can make of us. What beauty he sometimes 
does unfold from materials that would seem to others 
unpromising!— Loftiie R. Walters, Norfolk, Va. 
From The Christian Herald. 


b 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


ORD, who are we that thou shouldst choose us 
for high service in thy Kingdom? If we were 
to be measured by man’s judgment of us, who 

could stand in these places of privilege? But thou 
hast measured us by what thou dost rely upon us to 
do, and we pray that the kingly spirit may rule in us, 
making low things hateful to us, and high deeds of 
spiritual courage possible to us. As thou hast called 
us out of yesterday’s duty into the new duty of to- 
day, wilt thou give to us, as thou didst give to David, 
new power to meet the new calls to special service. 
Amen, 


After the Lesson 


In a little town in Massachusetts lived a hunch- 
back who seemed to be anything but a strong man. 
But nobody in that town could ride a bicycle as he 
could. When it came to hill-climbing, he could beat 
any one in that region. Up, he would go, up, up, the 
steepest hill, his bent body crouched over the handle- 
bars, and his muscular legs working like piston-rods, 
He wasn’t much to look at, but he could climb! 

On the streets of Philadeiphia one used to meet a 
gentleman whose face was so terribly twisted and 
scarred that one could hardly look at him without a 
shudder. ‘Those who saw him for the first time were 
horrified. But beneath those scars was a story of 
sacrifice to save the life of another in a fire that left 
its dreadful mark on the ncble-hearted rescuer’s face. 
He was an unpleasant sight,—until you heard the 
story. 

How little you can tell by mere outward appear- 
ance! Isn’t it better to count by the actions of others 
rather than by looks? What made Saul seem so ac- 
ceptable to the people when he was chosen king? 
Yes, that splendid height of his. And at heart he 
proved to be disobedient to God, and so unfaithful to 
his high calling. And why did David seem to be of so 
little account in that line of brothers who passed by 
Samuel? Oh, he was the youngster and couldn't 
compare with his big brothers. 

Let me tell you that the day will come when the 
boy or girl whom you hardly notice now may go up 
grade so fast you can’t catch up; may do some heroic 
thing that will make you ashamed of what you are 
Saying about that youngster now; may grow up into 
a usefulness greater than you ever dreamed of. God 
knows what glory of service may be ahead. 

But when God looks into your heart to-day, does he 
find it as much to his liking as your ou¢/ward appear- 
ance? Is it as clear as your good, young eyes, your 
red cheeks, your countenanee? Shall we worry less 
about the other fellow’s faults, and try harder to 


count out ourown? Remember 
ON OUTWARD APPEARANCE 


LOOKS ON THE INNER LIFE 


WOULD GOD BE PLEASED? 





MAN 
GOD 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* The King of love my shepherd is."’ Psalm 45 : 1-8. 

‘* Rejoice, the Lord is King.”’ (60 : 1-8. 94: 1-4.) 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ Psalm 89 : 19-23. 

‘Thy Kingdom come, O God !"" (121 : 15-17. 179 : 3-6.) 


‘* Hail to the Lord's Anointed."’ 
‘* Forth in ‘Thy Name, O Lord.” 
‘‘O worship the King, all-glorious 


Psalm 78 : 60-63. 
(109 : 16-19. 160 : 16-19.) 
Psalm 147 : 1-6. 


above.”’ (221: 1-3. 317: I-3.) 
‘“‘He leadeth me; O blessed Psalm at : 1-8. 
thought.”’ (25 :1-4. 38 : 1-4.) 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


David anointed at Bethlehem 
David brought to Saul 

Heart searching 

. God's thoughts 

. God's knowledge 

God's anointing 

. God's choice 


Monday.—1 Sam. 16 : I-13 . 
‘luesday.—1 Sam. 16 : 14-23 
Wednesday. —Jeremiah 17 : 5-11 
‘Thursday.—Isaiah 55 : 1-11. 
Friday.— Psalm 139 : 1-12. 
Saturday.— Psalm 89: 19-29. 
Sunday —1 Cor. 1 : 20-31. 
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[Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 








How David Was Chosen as Saul’s 
Successor and Introduced to His Court 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 16). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE kingdom had now become well established, 
thanks to the prowess of Saul and his nobly 
chivalrous son, Jonathan. But Saul had been 

declared unfit to found such a dynasty as God could 
use for Israel’s larger development. It was inevi- 
table that God should point out to Samuel another 
candidate. 

The aged prophet Samuel must have realized this 
necessity, and been awaiting some instruction in the 
matter. It surprises the reader to find him reluctant 
to obey because he was afraid of Saul. His timidity 
curiously contrasts with his boldness in rebuking Saul 
on the latter’s return from the expedition against 
Amalek. But Elijah was as bold as a lion on one 
day and quite the reverse a little later. Even 
prophets had their ‘‘ days off.” 

Some of the adult classes may waste time over the 
question whether the prophet of the Lord was justi- 
fied in telling less than all the truth in regard to his 
errand to Bethlehem. It is clear, however, that all 
that he did say wastrue. If men will go that far, 
the world will not judge their prudence harshly. 

His occasional function of judgment is grimly sug- 
gested by the question of the elders of Bethlehem. 
Samuel did not always visit in order to bless. 

We may wonder that the prophet was captured 
once more by stateliness and physical perfection. 
But it is human nature to like to see physically at- 
tractive men as leaders. Manly beauty is not indis- 
pensable. Paul had none, according to himself and 
his enemies. But it is a fine asset, one which David 
possessed, and which cut no small figure in his ad- 
venturous career. 

Not Samuel but Jehovab was making the selection, 
and to the mere outward appearance he gave no re- 
gard. Yet the youthful David won Samuel’s heart at 
a look, and he was satisfied. 

We can only conjecture whether David understood 
the full significance of this anointing. Tothe family, 
in absence of explanation from Samuel, it would be 
interpreted as a consecration to service of some sort, 
but not unto royalty. 

The rest of the chapter tells the story of David's in- 
troduction to Saul’s court. Saul’s morbid states grew 
more frequent, and to soothe them David was 
secured, by virtue of his great skill as a musician and 
singer. Calling him a warrior must be an exaggera- 
tion, but he certainly had given evidence of prowess. 

In these simple ways a new and important era 
began. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bearing 
on the current lessons will be mailed by ‘The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

One of the studies of David well worth reading is 
the article by White in the Hastings ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible.” Stanley’s words in ‘‘ Jewish Church,” 
and any of those in the histories are helpful. For the 
customs touched upon in this chapter, see Day’s 
‘* Hebrew Social Life.” 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

| Lhis section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
It is intended to afford 
hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The heart of the lesson seems to be that principle 
of estimating a human life which Samuel emphasized 
as God’s way. 

The Fresh Command. 
the situation ? 
mistakes ? 

Samuel's Hesitation, 
worthy of him ? 

The Sacrifice. 
analogous ? 

The Principle of Selection. Was Samuel wholly 
wrong in setting value on the appearance of a would- 
be king ? 

The Young David. What made him the fit candi- 
date? Was his anointing clearly significant of his 
coming responsibility ? 

His lutroduction to Court. Was the reason that 
took him to court one that would have been naturally 
thought of ? 

IV. HomeE Stupy ON Next WEEk’s LESSON. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. How did David come to be on the battlefield ? 
2. How can one explain Saul’s failure to know him ? 
3. What two great results did the slaying of Goliath 
bring to David ? 

Boston. 


themes in which adults will be interested. 


Was it abrupt in view of 
How long should God wait to mend 
Was it unnatural or un- 


To what sort of a service was this 


For 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


ERHAPS the girls have heard that the source of 
the mighty Mississippi River is a little stream 
so tiny that it looks like a silver thread. ‘lhe 

beginnings of great men are sometimes like that. 
No one would have thought, when George Washing- 
ton was a little lad in an old Virginia home, that he 
would one day become one of the foremost figures in 
the world’s history, or thata miner’s son in Germany, 
singing and begging bread from door to door in his 
student days, would lead the Reformation. Just as 
Washington and Martin Luther emerged from ob- 
scurity, so did David start from the sheepfoid to be 
one of the greatest warriors, statesmen, and kings 
that ever lived upon earth. Ask the girls to write 
down beside the name of David these words: shep- 
herd, musician, champion, king, soldier, poet, lover 
of God and his country, ancestor of Christ. ‘They 
can tell the name of his father, for it is in this lesson. 
I wonder if they can tell the name of his father’s 
grandmother. Did some one say Ruth? Through 
Ruth of Moab the Gentile world was brought into the 
ancestry of Christ. David of Bethlehem was of the 
tribe of Judah, and the girls may just as well know 
now that ages earlier it had been foretold that the 
Saviour would come from that tribe. He did come 
from the house of David. 

Well, girls, Samuel did not know all this. He went 
to the house of Jesse with his horn of oil, exactly as 
a commander goes out who is carrying sealed orders. 
All he knew was that he must stop mourning for 
Saul, and anoint the king the Lord had chosen. 
Jesse had a troop of sons, Tell some of their names 
as they pass before Samuel. One by one their father 
bade them pass in review before the old prophet. 
They were splendid fellows, strong and tall, but 
none of them had the Lord chosen, and at last they 
had to send,—where do you suppose? Out into the 
field, to summon the youngest, a mere shepherd boy, 
from the flock. Watch him as he comes, beautiful, 
with shining eyes and ruddy locks and the sun-bronze 
on his cheek. This is David, and this is the one on 
whose young head Samuel pours the anointing oil. 
Girls, little he knows what is before him, for as long 
as history shall be written his name and work are to 
last. No matter how humble your work may be, if 
the Lord wants you and you answer his call, you have 
only to begin and go forward as David did, step by 
step. 

Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Why could not David wear the armor of Saul ? 
2. How was he armed when he drew near the mighty 
Philistine ? 3. What impression did David make on 
Goliath ? 4. What scorntul speech did Goliath make ? 
5. Can you repeat David’s answer? 6, Tell the 
effect of a pebble, thrown from a slizg in the hand of 
a shepherd ? 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


ICKING out a king is an interesting event. How 
is the King of England selected? Of course 
we learn that in that case and others a man be- 

comes king just because his father happened to be 
king or his mother queen before him. But some- 
times the people are compelled to make a selection, 
-and we all know how high officers are elected in a re- 
public like ours, 

But if you were called upon to select a king for a 
great nation, what qualifications would you expect 
him to have? Good, brave, kind, strong, healthy, 
good-looking,—yes, all these and more. But how 
would you know whether he had all these qualifica- 
tions or not? The most important of them, those 
you'd feel he must have, whether he had the others 
or not, you can’t see just by looking at him. Good- 
ness, bravery, honesty, kindness, all the best things 
in a man come from his inner life—and back of them 
all are the Ways he thinks and feels, and his desires. 
‘‘As he thinketh within himself, so is he” (Prov. 
23:7). ‘‘Is there any difference between character 
and reputation ?” I asked the boys, and they told me 
the difference. 

Well, you see in king-making or in selecting a man 
_for any other important work in life, it’s the qualities 
of the inner life that count. But when you and I 
pick a man for some work, we're likely to decide a 
good deal by his outward appearance and his reputa- 
tion. And many a man who makes a pretty good 
outward showing gets along a good ways before his 
inside life comes to the surface. 

Now this lesson tells us that God doesn’t make that 
kind of a mistake. He doesn’t need to make mis- 
takes. He knows what a man 7s, and doesn’t have 
to judge by what he seems fo be. And after all, God 
is our great judge. A fellow hasn't accomplished 
very much to his credit if he has just fooled people 
into believing that he’s all right, when his inner life 
—his thoughts and desires and ambitions—are all 
crooked. But a fellow has certainly accomplished a 
great deal when his life is approved by God, 

In the collections of the University of Pennsylvania 
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you'll find a piece of stone on which is written a 
prayer toa heathen god; and the one who offered 
the prayer told his god that he offered him as a pres- 
ent this costly piece of lapis lazuli on which the 
prayer was written. And the stone isn’t costly lapis 
lazuli at all; it’s just a common rock! He tried to 
fool his god! 

But, you see, there’s an Eternal eye that sees right 
into our very hearts. And all through life it’s the 
heart test that counts after all, not the reputation 
test. That’s what churches and Sunday-schools and 
preaching and Bible teaching are all for—to get 
hearts right. Then when God wants a king, or an 
humble subject who will honor him, he takes the fel- 
lows whose characters have passed the examination. 

All the world likes David because he was straight 
while he was a boy. We all like to think of a fellow 
about sixteen that lived a square life and was 
picked out to be a mighty king. And God isn’t 
through needing clean-iived boys; he’s got places for 
them all the time; and a thousand openings stand 
ready to receive a boy whose life is really right with 
God, right to its innermost recesses. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What was David's regular occupation? 2. Who 
were the Israelites fighting? 3. Why was David 
sent to the scene of the battle? 4. What made Eliab 
angry? 5. What did Saul want to give David to 
help him fight? 6. On whose strength did David 
rely for success? 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HEN we were children, and wondered who was 
the tallest, father used to stand us by the 
door and measure us. My, what a lot of 

marks there were by that dining-room door, where 
seven brothers and sisters were measured so often ! 

Sometimes we wondered who was the heaviest; 
then father took us to the scales and weighed us. 

At school, when the teacher wanted to know which 
scholar had learned the most, she gave us an exam- 
ination and found out. ; 

When good old Samuel anointed Saul for a king 
the children of Israel were pleased and proud of him, 
because he measured the tallest and seemed the 
strongest of all the people, and he was so fine-looking 
to lead their armies, but God didn’t measure him that 
way. People looked on his fine outward appearance, 
but ‘‘the Lord looketh on the heart” (write that on 
a heart) You know it isn’t the prettiest nor the 
strongest child that pleases parents and teachers the 
most, but the child who obeys. God wanted a king 
who would trust him and obey. We learned how 
God gave Saul two trials, but both times he diso- 
beyed. (Review the last lesson, and sing the chorus 
of ‘‘ Trust and Obey.”) Because Saul wouldn’t obey, 
he was rejected from being king, and another must 
be found. Before they separated Saul said to 
Samuel, ‘‘I have sinned because I have obeyed the 
voice of the people instead of the commandment of 
the Lord” (15 : 24). 

God was looking for somebody whom he could 
trust to obey. Out in the fields near Bethlehem 
was a shepherd boy caring for his father’s sheep. 
He led thei to the freshest green pastures, or to the 
cool spring waters. Sometimes, while the sheep ate 
or rested, the shepherd boy sat on the grass or a rock 
and played sweet music on the shepherd’s pipe 
which he had made. He was careful to guide his 
sheep away from the thorn-bushes, or, if danger was 
near, he was very brave, and wasn't even afraid of a 
lion or bear that tried to steal one of the lambs (17 : 
34, 35). God knew all about this shepherd boy, just 
as he knows about every boy and girl. Because he 
cared so well for his sheep God knew that he could 
be trusted to care for his people as king when the 
time came. 

Samuel had been grieving about Saul until one 
day God’s message came to him, saying, ‘‘ How long 
will you mourn about Saul? ... Take a horn of oil 
and go to Bethlehem, for I have chosen one of Jesse’s 
sons to be king.” Jesse was the grandson of Ruth, 
who came to Bethlehem long before to live with 
Naomi. 

One day, while the shepherd boy was busy with 
his flocks, Samuel came totheir town. Many people 
knew him, for he had traveled about many years, 
carrying God’s messages. They wondered why he 
had come this time, and asked him, so he invited 
them to the sacrifice. (Describe the passing of those 
seven splendid brothers, the tallest, etc., and God's 
message, ‘‘ Man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart,” until Samuel 
asked, ‘‘ Are here all thy children?” and Jesse sent 
for the shepherd boy—the youngest of all.) He was 
beautiful and strong and good to look at, but God 
knew that best of all he had a good heart, so he said 
to Samuel, ‘‘ Arise, anoint him, for this is he whom 
I have chosen to be king.” (The picture-roll shows 
the anointing. ) 

Have you guessed the name of this shepherd boy ? 
He was David, who afterward wrote the Shepherd 
Psalm which we love tosay. (Repeatit.) When he 
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wrote, ‘‘Thou anointest my head with oil,” I feel 
sure he was thinking of that day when Samuel took 
the horn of oil and anointed him before all his breth- 
ren. He wasn't to be king right away, but he knew 
he was set apart to be king by and by. God was to 
try him and prove whether he would trust and obey. 


** God is always near me, 
Hearing what I say, 
Knowing all my thoughts and deeds, 
All my work and play. 


** God is always near me, 
Though so young and small, 
Not a look, or word, or thought, 
But God knows it all.’’ 


(Write this text on a heart and bring it next Sun- 
day. Let us cover our board with these texts.) 





Workers’ Questions Answered 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 


CONNECTICUT.—Some time ago we organized a club 
for boys. ‘he majority of speakers we have been able to 
secure talk over the heads of these boys ; you know it takes 
something interesting to keep in order twelve and fourteen- 
year-old boys from all kinds of homes. Can you suggest a 
profitable course of study which would command their interest ? 


Talking to grown people and older young people 
is child’s play compared with talking to such a class 
of boys. I have never found anything that would 
work quite so well as object talks, in which the black- 
board can be used, or various objects. There are 
many books giving outlines of short talks of this kind 
with chemical illustrations, illustrations from nature, 
mechanics, etc. ‘This will help to solve the problem, 
I am sure. 

One of the very best things to do, if you could pos- 
sibly afford it, would be to secure a stereopticon and 
give stereopticon talks. It is not well to use the 
machine too much. Instead of using it for the en- 
tire evening, throw on the screen half a dozen pic- 
tures, and give a little talk abouteachone. You can 
find plenty of Bible slides. You can also get pieces 
of music and passages of Scripture and throw them 
upon the screen, so that they may be sung by the 
boys. A singlé picture of the Holy Land, such as a 
picture of Jacob’s Well, or Bethlehem, would give you 
a chance to preach a little five or ten-minute sermon 
about what happened at that place, and it would hold 
any class of boys or girls I ever saw, if properly de- 
livered. 

It is well to take the boys into your confidence, and 
let them feel that they have a little voice in deter- 
mining what shall be done at such meetings, keeping 
the thing of course in your own hands for the most 
part so that they will not run away with it. You 
will find that they have many suggestions to give 
which will help materially in creating and sustaining 
the interest, 





CHICAGO, ILL.—I am interested as a member of a bui!ding 
committee in the preparation of plans for a modern Sunday- 
school room calculated to accommodate from six hundred to 
eight hundred people, I find it difficult, upon inquiry, to ob- 
tain information as to plan and arrangement. I suppose that 
you have information of this kind at hand, and it would be a 
favor to me and to the church I represent, if you would furnish 
me such material as you have, with suggestions as to particu- 
lar buildings constructed for that purpose, on modern types, 
especially in the neighborhood of Chicago. 


Building a Sunday-school room is a good dea! like 
buying a garment. ‘The size and shape of the wearer 
must be taken into account. Two buildings made 
exactly alike might not be equally well adapted to 
two schools of the same size. One would need 
larger accommodations for the children ; another, 
larger accommodations for the adult end of the 
school. It is therefore difficult to hit upon any com- 
mon plan that will be universal in its availability. 

My suggestion is that you call upon Charles, E. 
Hauck, Secretary of the Cook County Sunday School 
Association, Room 1404 Hartford Building, Chicago, 
and procure from him the names of some of the best 
Sunday-school rooms of your city. These may be 
visited at your convenience. There are no doubt 
more such buildings to be found in your city than 
could be seen anywhere else without a great deal of 
travel and expense. 

It will pay you to write to Hamilton S. Conant, 602 
Ford Building, Boston, for a leaflet containing an 
address delivered before the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion by a noted church and Sunday-school architect. 
It will give you many ideas on the subject. 

It was my pleasure recently to visit the rather 
unique Sunday-school building,—namely, that of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. This is the building that uses the space un- 
derneath the rising steps of the gallery and the ceil- 
ing of the floor below for class rooms. It is a capital 
arrangement. The superintendent, Mr. J. M. Hen- 


drix, Greensboro, North Carolina, will no doubt be 
glad to send you a description of the building. 











LESSON FOR AUGUST 2 (1 Sam. 16: 1-13) 


———————— 
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| HOME READING FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





Back to the Main Road 
By Jean K. Baird 


HE laundry had just been brought home. Mrs. 
Beard, faded, worn out, apologetic, in shabby 
jacket, too thin for severe weather, stood waiting 

until Miss Williams examined each article to see if it 
had been washed and ironed as it should have been. 

‘*It seems to me, Mrs. Beard, that the linen is a 
bad color.”’ 

‘*Them’s cocoa stains, Miss. Nothing won't take 
them out of tablecloths. I rubbed and scalded, but 
*twa’n’t no use.” 

‘“‘T’d find a way if there was none,” was the grim 
rejoinder. Picking up the empty basket, she handed 
it tothe wash-woman. ‘Then she passed to a drawer 
of her writing-desk to take out her purse, all the 
while keeping up a running monologue of criticism 
in a sharp voice, enough in itself to make her tired 
auditor shrink. 

‘IT put in twelve handkerchiefs, Mrs. Beard. 
There’s only ten there. I counted them carefully, 
and there’s no mistake. They were new ones, too, 
the kind I always pay twenty-five cents apiece for. 
No, it’s no use in going over them again. I counted 
twice, and I know. I’m not one to make mistakes. 
There’s two handkerchiefs gone. You’ve been wash- 
ing my clothes in with some one’s else, and you 
promised me that you wouldn't do any such a thing. 
It’sunhealthful. It’sunsanitary. I want my clothes 
washed by themselves, then there’ll be no disease 
germs carried back here. 

‘* Oh, indeed, Miss Williams, I never so much as 
let your laundry touch any one’s else. I’m particular 
as can be since you spoke to me about it. And as to 
the handkerchiefs, I counted them when you sent 
them down, and ’deed there was only ten. There 
weren't no way they could be lost. They go in the 
tubs by themselves, and they go out on the line by 
themselves, and I iron them by themselves. No one 
touches them but me, and I know they hain’t lost or 
hain’t mislaid. They wasn’t in the wash.” 

‘*T put them in,”—grimly. 

She had come hack to the middle o. the room, and 
stood, with purse in hand, counting out the money. 
She, was a woman of middle age, slender of figure 
and sharp of feature. She was dressed in a trim 
gray suit, with white at her throatand wrists. Her 
mass of thick auburn hair was drawn back tightly 
and rolled in a mob ontop of her head. There was 
not a tress out of place or a hairpin where it should 
not have been. But her extreme neatness of coiffure 
intensified her already sharp features, and lost to the 
face the little beauty it might have had. 

‘‘There—three dollars,” handing it over to the 
apologetic little wash-woman,. ‘‘That’s what I owe 
you up until to-day.” 

‘‘Why—no, Miss Williams, it was—’ 

‘‘Yes; it was three-fifty, but I took out the other 
fifty cents to pay for those two new twenty-five-cent 
handkerchiefs you lost.” 

Mrs. Beard lapked dazed. 
ten plain linen handkerchiefs. Of that she was 
positive. But what could be done about it? Noth- 
ing at all. Miss Williams had the power in her own 
hands. Nothing could be gained by Mrs. Beard’s 
arguing the question. She turned away, took up her 
basket, and walked to the door. 

‘‘T left my overshoes outside. I’ll bring them in,” 
said Miss Williams, following her to the door, and 
passing on to the great porch. As she did so she 
came face to face with a young girl who was passing 
along the street close by the house. She was slender 
and graceful. Each movement showed physical 
health and mental activity. Her countenance was 
beautiful. She raised a pair of calm yet expressive 
eyes to meet Miss Williams’ own. Miss Williams 
gave a little start of surprise. For an instant she 
thought she had recognized the stranger. She felt, 
too, that somehow the girl knew and disapproved of her 
petty treatment of the wash-woman. Miss Williams 
was annoyed at the thought, for to herself always 
she was Ceesar, and could do no wrong. 

‘*Who is that girl?” she asked, turning to Mrs. 
Beard. ‘‘I have come face to face with her many 
times lately, but I never have discovered who she is.” 

Mrs. Beard shook her head. ‘‘ "Deed, I was think- 
ing of something else, Miss Williams, and I didn’t so 
much as see that any one was passing.” 

Scarcely a week passed but Miss Williams and this 
girl were brought face to face. Unfortunately for the 
former’s peace of mind, the times were always oppor- 
tune for showing her at a disadvantage, although she 
would not have acknowledged this to be so. Yet at each 
meeting with the stranger Miss Williams returned to 
her home vexed and out of sorts. She was conscious 
that the girl’s placid eyes, and her beatific face, with 
its noble brow and gracious curve of lips, had ac- 
cused her. Of what she knew not. Miss Williams 
was satisfied with herself in all matters spiritual and 
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social. She paid her church dues. She attended 
services. She was neither a liar nor a thief. No 
one could point a finger at herin scorn or shame. 
Socially she was all that could be required of the 
most conservative of society people. Her friends 
and acquaintances were among those whose lives 
were above reproach. Those weak and erring ones, 
groping about in the uncertain light, stumbling and 
ofttimes falling, but rising again and attempting to 
move forward, she knew not. She had no tolerance 
for that which was weak. She had no sympathy for 
poverty and the suffering it entailed. It was her 
opinion that such conditions were brought about by 
weakness or sin, and condoning or sympathizing 
with them was but another way of condoning with 
the sin itself. As to charity, this scattering one’s 
own patrimony among the idle and vicious, she 
would have none of it. 

One afternoon, as, self-satisfied and complacent, 
she made her way down the street, Rosa the little 
Syrian peddler stopped her, begging her to buy a 
few pins or a spool of thread or so. Now Rosa was 
well known throughout the neighborhood. Left an 
orphan in the new land, she had taken up her father's 
pack and went from door to door. People generally 
bought their household trifles from Rosa, for she was 
a deserving little creature, struggling along the best 
she could. 

But Miss Williams would not buy. She did not do 
her purchasing on street corners, she said. She 
paused long enough to give the girl some sound ad- 
vice upon stopping ladies on the street. Rosa’s ex- 
planation that she had had nothing to eat since 
morning, and no money to purchase food, had but 
the effect of bringing down upon her ears a lecture 
on economy. 

As Miss Williams finished 
young girl joined them. 

“I was going down to the city, but I overheard 
your words, Rosa. Come with me. I see arestaurant 
across the street. We will lunch there together. 


her sharp talk, the 


You are my guest, and we shall banquet royally.’ 


Let me help with your basket.”’ 

So speaking, she took up the larger load, leading 
the way across the street, followed by Rosa. She 
gave Miss Williams a parting look. Again a feeling 
of vexation arose within the woman. Was she always 
to be chided and put at fault by a schoolgirl ? 

A special meeting of the women of the church was 
called to consider the question of finding a home for 
a young woman who, tired of ‘her previous ungodly 
way of living, had held out her hands to the Christian 
women for help. The best means of helping her 
were freely discussed. Miss Williams alone would give 
no suggestions. Of all gathered there she was best 
able to take into her home this erring young girl. It 
entailed sacrifice, of course; but what duty does 
not? 


No one asked her to give assistance tothe girl. It 


was not to her credit that none thought of her in 
connection with feeding the hungry, clothing the 
poor, or reaching out to the erring. When the ques- 
tion had been fully discussed, she expressed herself. 
She showed no hesitancy in her voice or manner. 
She was confident that she was right. She could be 
nothing else. It was not in the natural order of 
affairs that she could make a mistake. 

She did not countenance this ‘taking up’’ women 
—or young girls—who had not lived as they should. 
Who could say that they were really converted and 
wished to live as right-minded people should? For 
her part, it seemed to her that by so doing Christians 
were crying out to the young, ‘‘ Be as wicked as you 
wish. When you grow tired of it, if you ever do, 
the best people of the land will pick you up, provide 
for you, making your life easier and smoother than 
the life of her who has never stepped aside from the 
path of righteousness.” ‘Then she finished with an 
air of conviction: ‘*‘ That’s the way the matter looks 
to me. And you all know that I’m always perfectly 
just.” 

“Always just—but never mercifu/,” came softly 
from somewhere in the room. 

Miss Williams, her cheeks flushing with surprise 
and anger, turned about. She who had spoken the 
words was the sweet-faced stranger. Her innocent 
eyes, steadily meeting Miss Williams’ own, were 
alight with the enthusiasm and high ideals of perfect 
young womanhood. It was Miss Williams who turned 
away, abashed and ashamed. 

‘*Tell me, Mrs. Derr, who that young girl is who 
just spoke,” she said, turning to a woman near her. 

‘*T heard no one but yourself, Miss Williams.” 

‘*] mean the girl sitting there near the door—the 
girl with the beautiful countenance and graceful, 
queenly movements.” 

‘*You must be dreaming. There is no one there 
but old Mrs. Turner. You would not call her that.” 

Miss Williams turned. The girl was no longer 
there. Being criticised by one years younger than 
herself was not pleasant to Miss Williams. It was 
not her way to let any offense pass without a repri- 


mand. She meant to speak to the stranger at the 
earliest opportunity. It came earlier than she had 
hoped. The following day, when visiting the mar- 


ket, she found it necessary to take the butter-woman 
to task for some slight delinquency. In the midst of 
ber upbraiding she turned, to find the young girl 
close at her elbow. Immediately Miss Williams was 
conscious that the stranger was not in sympathy 
with her. ‘*Oh, you! I’ve been wishing to speak 
to you. There is something I wish to ask you.” 

‘*Very well, Miss Williams,” was the reply, given 
with genial courtesy; ‘task what you will.” 

‘*Who are you? And do you know it is very un- 
becoming in a little schoolgirl like you to criticise a 
woman three times your age? I wish to know your 
name. You have been very rude, I assure you.” 

The.serenity of her hearer was unruffled at these 
words. Her reply was in the same courteous tones 
as before : 

‘You do not know me? I felt confident you would 
recognize me from the first.”’ 

‘*I donot, And no one else seems to know you.” 

‘*Perhaps they do not. There is no reason for 
their knowing me. But you—you should know me. 
Will you look closely at me, please? Try to find a 
resemblance to some one of years past.” 

Miss Williams critically surveyed the face before 
her. The stranger bore the ordeal well. Calm, 
serene, smiling, she looked as though all the high 
ideals and noble ambitions of beautiful girlhood had 
been embodied within her, 

‘*No, Ido not know you; I never saw you before,” 
replied Miss Williams at last. 

‘* I’m sorry,” was the answer, in a voice marked by 
a trace of regret. ‘‘I hoped a little resemblance 
might remain. I had hoped that all traces of the 
past had not been taken away.”’ 

‘*Tell me your name. Who are you ? 

‘*T am she who’’— 

But Miss Williams did not hear the remainder of 
the sentence. A truckman backing his wagon up to 
the curb had overturned the butter-woman’s stall, 
forcing the people back into the market. 

Recovering herself, Miss Williams looked about 
her to find the stranger. She was not there. Miss 
Williams lingered, going from stall to stall in the 
hope of seeing her again. The morning passed. At 
last she went home without learning the girl’s name. 


” 


CHAPTER II 


During the day which followed thoughts of the 
girl came very often to Miss Williams. It was draw- 
ing near Easter time. ‘The church people were hold- 
ing special services, and the church was fairly banked 
with the offering of flowers and plants. The choir 
was engaged on special music, and the pastor was put- 
ting unusual time and thought upon his sermon. 

Miss Williams shrugged her shoulaers. To her 
mind it was a pitiful waste of money, spending it in 
cut flowers. ‘To be sure, after services they were 
sent out to the Children’s Home. But what of that ? 
A handful of common field daisies would please a set 
of ignorant, untrained children as well as clusters of 
hot-house roses. Children the age of those in the 
Home were not told enough to appreciate true beauty. 
Feed and keep them warm. That was enough. 

As to sending them out to the County Home, 
where childish and friendless women sat, making the 
dull days brighter by painting them with stories of 
happy girlhood over half a century past! To Miss 
Williams’ way of thinking, it would have been better 
to take the money which had been spent in flowers 
to buy those mumbling, lonely old souls a calico 
dress or a flannel petticoat. 

3ut the church, all unmindful of her excellent, 
practical advice, so-freely given, continued to send 
roses to homeless children and blooming plants out 
into the cheerless rooms of the poor-house. 

It was evening; Miss Williams had just returned 
from the special services of the afternoon. She was 
waiting for Mrs. Beard. It was Thursday. Mrs. 
Beard should have brought the clothes home the 
evening before. Miss Williams meant to speak to 
her. She did not intend having the plans of her 
household put to naught by the laxity of a wash- 
woman. 

Drawing an easy-chair closer to the grate, she sat 
down toawait Mrs. Beard. The great mirror above the 
fireplace reflected each movement. Her own face 
looked back at her. But she had looked at it for so 
many years that analyzing its features and expres- 
sion was impossible. What kind of a face it was,— 
whether strong or weak, ideal or sordid,—she was in- 
capable of saying. She was unconscious that the 
eyes in the glass were looking into herown. Her 
mind was dwelling upon the shortcomings of Mrs. 
3eard. She was devising a punishment adequate 
to the crime of bringing clothes home twenty-fou1 
hours late. 

She was awakened from her reverie by the sound 
of a light footstep. Before she could turn about, the 
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steps had crossed the room, and the young stranger 
had seated herself in the easy-chair close to her hostess. 


‘‘[ came to tell you whol am,” she said. ‘ But 
first, Miss Williams, look again at my face. Does it 
not resemble one you know ?” 

Miss Williams shook her head in negation. ‘I’m 


sorry,” said the stranger. ‘‘I had hoped that all re- 
semblance had not been killed. Will you listen 
patiently to me for a few minutes, Miss Williams, 
before I tell you who I am? I wish you to know 
first what I am, what I desire to be, what my ambi- 
tions are.” Having received Miss Williams’ permis- 
sion, she continued. ‘I look upon life as a time in 
which to do good work. It need not necessarily be 
great, but it should be good. I believe that she who 
makes one life brighter, one heart happier, though 
but for an hour or for an instant, takes upon herself 
the burden of some one’s else sorrow. [I believe that 
she is as great as he who rules countries, leads 
armies, turns canvas or marble into life. Obscure 
work may be great,--if only it is good. I believe 
that it is each one’s duty to brighten that little bit of 
tae world where her foot touches and her smile and 
her voice reach. I believe also that through doing 
this duty happiness can be secured, and I believe it 
is the only way. 

‘*So, Miss Williams, I look forward to a woman- 
hood where I shall divide my plenty with those that 
need; where I will cheer those who are discouraged. 
I shall do no great deeds, but many kind ones. My 
voice shall be cheery. I shall see only good in those 
I meet, and I shall let them know that I believe they 
are good. Throughout I will be a sweet-tempered, 
gentle woman. ‘That is much for a woman to be. 
Am I too ambitious, Miss Williams ?” 

Again Miss Williams nodded her head in negation. 


She could not keep her eyes from the beautiful girlish: 


face before her. ‘‘ Tell me who you are?” 

‘“‘I? Tam she who you were—thirty years ago. 
Look at our faces in the mirror! Can you not trace 
a resemblance?” 

Feature for feature the faces were identical. There 
the resemblance ceased. One was soft, trusting, 
gentle; the other, hard, suspicious, harsh. One was 
the face of her who had faith in herself and the beau- 
tiful old world in which she was living; the other had 
faith in herself alone. She had not found the hard 
old world a beautiful place at all. 

Feature for feature the faces were alike. But 
beyond lay the individuals themselves, as opposed 
as the poles; as unlike as a thistle and a rose. As 
Miss Williams studied her own face, she was enabled 
to see it as one looking upon it for the first time. ‘‘Is 
that hard-visaged woman really 1?” she asked in 
surprise. ‘‘Is it possible that I have so changed ? 
It is not that I am older,—one may grow old without 
growing hard and bitter looking. I remember well. 
{ had such ideals, such ambitions for a helpful, gra- 
cious womanhood. But I never achieved it. Why 
did I not, when I desired it above all else ?” 

‘* Not above all else,—for then had you accom- 
plished your desires. Nothing stands in the way of 
our securing that which we desire most. You made 
your choice. Your desire lay in the direction of your 
own ease and comfort. The question was put to you 
direct, and you answered it in the way which led to 
a narrow, pinched life where selfishness held sway.” 

‘* [ know no time when the question was put to me.” 

‘* Do you remember when your sister died, leaving 
a little motherless girl? You were asked to be a 
second mother tothe child. But children make work, 
One cannot keep a home immaculate where they are. 
Your orderly mind revolted at the thought of toys on 
the floor and books out of place. Your selfish soul 
could not stand the thought of your one-time leisure 
hour interrupted with a child’s prattle. Some one 
else fulfilled your duty, and took from your life half 
its sweetness; for though the child brought care, it 
also brought love; though its prattle broke upon the 
leisure hour, its little prayers and good-night kisses 
more than compensated.” 

Miss Williams bent her head in reflection. She was 
not wholly convinced, ‘* Perhaps I was wrong. I 
would be so glad now to have one of my own people 
about me, some one who loved me because the same 
blood ran through our veins. But that was only an 
instance in my life. Did that one act leave me nar- 
row, sordid, discontented ?”’ 

‘No, and yet, yes. One act can make or mar. 
For one act cannot stand alone. It has successors 
or predecessors. You have studied mental science 
enough to know that when the mind acceps one state, 
when the occasion again arises, there is a tendency to 
go back to the former state. This tendency if yielded 
to becomes a habit; the habit forms acharacter. And 
character is not a thing to be changed upon the mo- 
ment. I could repeat a score of acts, all seeming 
trifles in themselves, which were the direct result of 
the first decision, and which gave color to all the rest 
of your days.” 

‘* But why repeat these in detail ?” as the girl was 
about to begin. ‘* No good will come of telling me 
where I failed in my youth. Those things cannot be 
undone now.” 

‘The girl bent closer to the grate, her cheek resting 
upon the palm of her upturned hand. She was ina 
brown study. ‘*Do you remember the day we lost 
our way?” she said at last. ‘‘ Thirty years ago,— 
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wasn’t it? We were walking to the Bend, but after 
hours and hours of tramping we found ourselves on 
a strange unused road. Do you remember what we 
did when we discovered this ?” 

‘*Remember? Why, surely. We turned and walked 
back to the main road as fast as we were able. We 
were tired and hungry. Our feet were blistered. 
But we took no time to rest. We turned about, and 
hurried back as fast as we could.” 

‘* There are other ways of wandering from the main 
road,” said the guest, rising. Before Miss Williams 
could reply or ask her meaning, she had gone. 

Mrs. Beard, at the back door, was knocking for ad- 
mission. As one in a dream, Miss Williams bade her 
enter. 

“There are other ways of—,” 
stopped suddenly. 

‘*I beg pardon, Miss Williams; I didn’t right catch 
what you said,” began Mrs. Beard in apologetic tones. 

‘‘T was thinking. An understanding of something 
suddenly came to me. How white the clothes are 
this week! You always do up my shirtwaists beauti- 
fully.” 

Then before the worried, worked-out little body 
could recover from her surprise, Miss Williams con- 
tinued: ‘‘Some one told me Anna was breaking down 
with the work at the factory. The air is too close 
and the hours too long there. I saw heron the street 
a few days ago. If we are not careful of her, she will 
be downright ill. Tell her to come up here to-mor- 
row, and visit me for a few weeks. She needs plenty 
of fresh air and good wholesome food, and I'll see that 
she gets both.” 

Mrs. Beard began tocry. ‘‘I knew the work was 
hurting her, but what could I do?” Crying, but 
happy, she went out into the night. 

Miss Williams returned to the fireplace. The face 
reflected in the mirror claimed her attention. The 
face was yet the face of a woman of middle age, but 
the eyes were alight with sympathy, the lips were 
curved into smiles, 

Miss Williams gasped with surprise. ‘‘ There zs a 
resemblance. I do look like my beautiful young 
guest of the evening. I'm glad all traces of my early 
idealism are not lost.” 

Resting her head on the back of the chair and clos- 
ing her eyes, she fell to devising means of helping 
Anna Beard to health and strength. Her thought 
went out to many who needed a little brightness and 
encouragement brought into their lives. She would 
set forth on the morrow, and begin the realization of 
the ambition of her girlhood. 

And as she planned, the resemblance between the 
face reflected in the mirror and that of the young girl 
grew stronger. 
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The Call of the Well 


By Ruth Winant 


UT on the Western prairies, Tatchnee, her hus- 
band Many Horses, and their daughter Snow 
Bird, lived in their tiny tepee. They were 
well-to-do Indians, and owned a pony, several goats, 
and a large field of grain. ‘Tatchnee, the mother, 
was tall and strong, with great brown eyes and 
straight black hair, which was drawn smoothly back 
from her broad forehead. Her voice was like the 
music of mountain streams as they hurried over the 
stones. Many Horses was a chief, strong, wise, and 
brave, feared by all his neighbors; indeed, every one 
but Snow Bird was afraid of him. This was strange, 
too, for she was a wee mite of a child of ten, but she 
would just slip her tiny arms about his neck, and all 
his anger would die away. ‘That is, this had been 
the case until one eventful day in August, of which 
you shali now hear. 

Over the prairie, far as the eye could see, beyond 
the fields of parched corn and wheat, rose a chimney, 
and from the chimney rose a mass of smoke. Snow 
Bird had never seen the chimney or the smoke be- 
fore, and running to her father, asked what the house 
was, and how long it had been there. Many Horses’ 
face darkened, and with strong words he pushed her 
from his side, saying, as he did so, that she was 
never again to speak of the house or the smoke, and 
that, if she ever went near it, ill would surely come 
to her. 

On the evening of her discovery, Snow Bird heard 
the Indian ‘boys talking, and these words she heard 
again and again: ‘‘ The school, a woman, a well of 
water, and a New Spirit.” That night, as her mother 
laid the Indian blanket over her, she whispered: 

‘Don’t use any more water than you really need 
to-morrow morning, for the river is running dry, and 
unless the rain fall, I know not what we shall do. I 
fear the Great Spirit is angry with us, and is with- 
holding the rain.” 

When morning broke the heat was intense, and 
Snow Bird hurried to the river to dip her hand into 
the water; but she walked far out into the river-bed 
before she reached it, and it was warm and dirty. 
Returning home she met th? boys coming with the 
goats’ milk, and with this she tried to quench her 
thirst. At breakfast every oxe looked troubled, and 
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even the corn-cakes Snow Bird placed before her 
father failed to make him smile. The spirits were 
angry. ‘This was the general topic of conversation, 
and Snow Bird listened, and thought of the words she 
had heard about the school, the woman, the well of 
water, and the New Spirit. As she thought about it, 
one of the boys repeated the story he’had told the 
night before. As he spoke, she saw the blood rise 
under her father’s brown skin, and rising from the 
ground in a rage, he forbade any further mention of 
the New Spirit school. Snow Bird opened her eyes 
wide. The New Spirit school,—was this the building 
she was so curious about? And had they a well 
there ? she wondered. 

The men went to work in the far-away field, and 
Snow Bird worked near the house until the noon- 
hour, when, with an earthen jar, she made a second 
trip to the river. In horror she stopped at the brink. 
The river-bed was dry. With trembling fingers she 
touched the earth, baked hard by the morning’s sun- 
shine, and then placing her lips low upon the ground, 
she murmured: ‘Spirit, spirit of the water and the 
rain, I haven't been bad,—that is, except to speak of 
the New Spirit school, and won’t you please send us 
water ?”’ Turning herself about, she saw as she rose 
the smoke from the New Spirit school, and, seeing, 
she fled for home, leaving behind her the empty 
water-jar. 

That night the thunder pealed and the lightning 
flashed. Surely the rain was coming. The Great 
Spirit was no longer angry. But with the falling of 
a few drops that were absorbed eagerly by the thirsty 
soil there came no water, and the heat was more op- 
pressive than ever. No one slept. Outside the 
tepee the pony whinnied, and the goats sought in vain 
for some bit of moisture, and the buzzing insects 
numbered many thousands. Snow bird, with her 
lips hot and dry from fever, tossed and turned, mur- 
muring as she did so of the school, the woman, the 
well of water, and the New Spirit. 

Toward morning, all fell asleep,—that is all except 
Snow Bird who crept stealthily out into the gray dawn, 
and made for the New Spirit school. On the way she 
passed her pony, who lay on the ground, his tongue 
protruding from his mouth, and his eyes red and 
burning in their sockets. Snow Bird's feet were 
blistered, but she hurried on, arriving at the con- 
demned house at the earliest daybreak. All was 
still. All except a constant, slow drip, drip, drip, 
that made Snow Bird’s heart almost stand still. She 
walked in the direction from which the sound came, 
and in a few moments stood before a well that was 
dripping cool, clear water into an earthen vessel. 
Dipping her tiny, brown hand into the jar, Snow Bird 
took a drink. ‘The left hand followed the right, and 
the cool water cooled the fever in her veins as well as 
quenched her thirst. Then she fell fast asleep, and 
knew nothing until the sunshine woke her, and she 
saw standing over her the kindest face she had ever 
seen, with hair about it like the very sunshine itself. 
It was the teacher in the New Spirit school, and be- 
fore she knew it, Snow Bird was sitting on her lap 
and telling her all about the drought and her Father's 
anger, and herescape. The teacher brought her into 
the house saying as she did so, ‘tI will send you 
home in the wagon after breakfast, and one of the 
big boys shall take water with you. Before eating, 
the boys and girls, who were Indians like herself, sang 
a song, and then bowing their heads, thanked the 
One who gave them the well, and who gave them 
every good thing to enjoy. 

After breakfast, Fleet Foot, one of the oldest boys 
filled six stone jars with clear, cool water from the 
well, and after lifting them into the wagon, helped 
Snow Bird in, and with a ‘‘Ge’ tap”’ started for the 
tepee. ‘There great excitement prevailed, and the 
men, half crazed with thirst, were looking for Snow 
Bird. When they saw her, a loud cry arose, and 
when they saw the water which Fleet Foot lifted 
down, all their prejudices were forgotten, and Tatch- 
nee, Many Horses, and the men rejoiced together. 

While the drought lasted, Fleet Foot drove over 
each morning with cool, clear water from the New 
Spirit school, the Christian School for the Training of 
Indian Children, as we shall now call it, and when 
one morning he brought an invitation to Many Horses, 
Tatchnee, and Snow Bird to visit the school, it was 
accepted, and the next day he came to take them. 
How well Snow Bird remembered the morning when 
she had crossed the same fieldsin fear and trembling 
at the thought of her father’s displeasure, and now 
—now, there he was beside her asking eager ques- 
tions of Fleet Foot, who, in the musical Indian 
language was saying the Twenty-third Psalm. 

‘*And where’’ asked Many Horses, ‘‘may I geta 
‘pass’ to get into His fold?” With this, they drew 
up before the school, where a flag was floating in 
honor of the chief’s visit, and again Snow Bird heard 
the constant, slow drip, drip, drip, of the well; again 
she saw the teacher with hair like the sunshine, and 
pressed against the windows she saw the faces of the 
girls and boys with whom she had once eaten break- 
fast. 

When September came again, on the list of pupils 
at this Christian School for the Training of Indian 
Children, was this name, ‘‘Snow Bird, daughter of 
Many Horses.” 

New York City. 
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Put 
ey 7 
Zeal 
Into Your 
Sunday-= 
School 


% 


Get a few choice people 
at work planning for the 
campaign now. A book 
to help them plan wisely 
has just been issued. It 
is called ““A Manual of 
Missionary Methods for 
Sunday-school Work- 
ers.” The author, the 
Rev. George H. Trull, 
is Sunday-school Secre- 
tary, Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and 
has had a wide experi- 
ence in directing Sunday- 
school work along mis- 
sionary lines. 

The 257 pages are 
just as full of workable 
plans as they could well 
be; there is a great deal 
of material for blackboard 
use, in the way of crisp 
sentences and striking 
charts; and there are 23 
pages of book-lists, han- 


dily arranged for easy 
reference. The book 


will be mailed to you for 
50 cents. It has stiff 


board covers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














| For the Teachers of Younger Grades. 





What the leaders of elementary work in the Sunday-school did 
at Louisville, Kentucky, in connection with the International Sun- 
day School Convention recently held there 


HE International Elementary Council is 
composed of one representative from 
each state and province, and holds its 

om... every three years, in connection 
with the International Sunday School Con- 
vention, 

The following are some of the principal 
actions taken by the Council at its meetings 
held June 16, 17, and 23 at Louisville. 


The Sunday Colored Supplement 

First, in co-operation with other national 
bodies that are interested in the training of 
children, the following in relation to the 
comic supplement of the Sunday paper was 
unanimously and enthusiastically adopted : 

Whereas, The colored supplement issued by 


many of the leading Sunday newspapers of the 
country is finding its way into innumerable 


| homes all over the land, and, through its bright 


| colors, exaggerated humor, 


pictures of child- 


| life and unnatural representations of the animal 


| went back to the farm to rest up. 
| did me some good but I kept on drinking 
| coffee, not realizing that it caused my 


kingdom, presented in crude forms, appealing 
to the children in the homes in an irresistible 
way at the most imitative period of their lives 
and 

Whereas, These pictures tend to vitiate taste 
for genuine art, and to stultify the growing mind 
in all directions ; and 

Whereas, In these pictures a low type of life 
is constantly presented, malicious mischief is 
suggested ; vice is made to appear a thing to 
laugh at, and disobedience, deception, disre- 
spect for parents and others in authority, are 
held up as clever and worthy of imitation ; and 

Whereas, The ideals of the Sabbath on 
which the welfare of our homes depends are 
being steadily undermined and destroyed by 
the insidious influence which is so powerful that 
in the minds of millions of children the chief 
association with the name of the day is the 
coming of the colored supplement ; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Elementary section of 
the International Sunday Schooi Association 
in convention assembled, representing several 
million children within the International field, 
hereby registers its protest against this srow- 
ing evil which is menacing the future of the 
country through its coming citizens ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, 
ideals 


That we who stand for the highest 
in mental, moral, and religiots ‘culture 


Made Right 
It Won the Banker 


‘* At the ageof seventeen I was thrown 
on mv own resources,” writes the cashier 
of a Western bank, ‘‘and being low in 
finances | lived at acheap boarding house 
where they served black coffee three 
times a day. 

‘“‘At first my very nature rebelled 
but I soon became accustomed to it, and 
after a while thought I could not get 
along without it. 

‘“‘T worked hard during each school 
term (I was attending college) and taught 
country school between times. 

‘*At the end of three years I had fin- 
ished my course—my nerves too, and I 
This 


| trouble, and later accepted a position in 


| boiling actually starts). 


a bank. 
‘« About this time I was married and 
my acquaintances called me ‘Slim.’ 


On the advice of a friend, my wife began 
to serve Postum and she made it right 
from the start (boiled it 15 minutes after 
I liked it and 
have used it exclusively for three years. 
I am no longer dubbed ‘ slim,’ my weight 
has increased 60 pounds and I have 
nerves to stand any strain without a 
flinch. And I have increased my salary 


and my shares of bank stock. I can 
work 15 hours a day, sleep soundly and 
get up feeling like a healthy boy.” 
‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek. Mich. Read ‘*The Road to 


Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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shall in every way possible, through all the 
agencies open to us, endeavor to secure the 
exclusion from the home of papers that issue 
such supplements, and to substitute for them 
papers that do not have this objectionable fea- 
ture ; and be it further 

Resolved, Vhat we hereby pledge ourselves 
individually to see that this matter is presented 
and some definite action taken in all organiza- 
tions with which we are connected, such 
State and Provincial, County or District As- 
sociations, Graded Unions, Mothers’ Clubs, 
and the local church, and that it is exploited 
through the local press wherever possible ; and 
finally be it 

Resolved, Vhat a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Editorial Association of every state, 
province, and territory having such an organ- 
ization, and to all the Sunday-school and 
church papers. 


Uniting Parents and Sunday-Schools 


Second, in response to the call for a closer 
relationship between the home and the Sun- 
day-school, the following was presented ; 





as | 





Realizing the benetit of a closer relation- | 
| ship between the home and the Sunday- 


school, these two great factors in the child’s 
development, and in response to numerous 
requests from various sections of the coun- 


try, the Committee on Mothers’ Meetings 
suggest the following : 
1. That a Parents’ Parliament, under the 


auspices of the local graded union, be held 
once a year. 

2. Wherever feasible a mothers’ 
be held once a year 
work of the graded union. 

3. 
and of music suitable for both parents and 
children, with suggestions as to their use, 

That an endeavor be made to have 
placed in our public, Sunday-school, and 
Union libraries such books as the Union rec- 
ommends, 

5. As the junior pupils need he!p in the 
preparation of their lessons, that the Unions 
plan to give in connection with their regular 
Union program suggestions for the mothers, 
that they, the teacher and mother, may work 
in harmony in this direction. 

6. That we approve and foster the estab- 
lishment of ** mothers’-meetings ’’ in connec- 
tion with the local Sunday-school. 


-meeting 


The Standard of Excellence for the 
Elementary Grades of the 
Sunday-School 
(As Revised at Louisville) 
1, A Cradle Roll and the pupils under 
divided into three departments: 
Beginners (3-5), Primary (6-8), Junior (9-12, 
inclusive). 
2. A separate room, or curtains or screens, 
for each of the three departments. 
3. A blackboard in use in each of the 
three departments. 
4. Supplemental lessons, or graded les- 
sons, taught in each department. 
5. Beginners’ lessons taught to children 
under six. 
6. Each teacher studying a training course 
or a member of a reading circle. 


Encouraging Items 


The following comparisons of the report 
made at Toronto and that gathered for Louis- 
ville will give a hint of the progress made 
during this last triennium : 


‘loronto, 1905. Louisville, 1908. 


Average membership of 


Unions 30 48 
Average number of 

teachers used weekly, 10 II 
Studying a_ training 

course . . . 60 percent. 75 percent 
Have a circul: uting li- 

brary . 48 = 55 -g 
Hold an annual Insti- 

tute . 43 ” 71 ” 
Have printed. pro- 

grams, . . 62 ” 83 - 
Teach the 3eginners’ 

Course (weekly) 30 ” 65 7" 
Supported by due 32 = 26 * 
Supported by voluntary 

offerings , 67% * 74 is 
Give help for three grades weekly . 98 " 
Assisted in county and district work, 92 = 
Made a contribution to state and in- 


ternational work 


N 
un 





in connection with the 


That the unions cempile lists of books 


| pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 18, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
5 1 .0O copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 
F ree Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Kive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. 'T. 





French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearl or half- 
yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
_ Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Classified ‘Advertising _ 


Financial 


s. PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 

,000,000.00 assets. ver half million dollars 
aid investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 
et. New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


RIGINAL POEMS wanted, with or without music, 
for publication as sacred sheet music. Also short 


y-school Library Book, 


O 


stories for use in new Sunda 


Rev. W. C. Price, Newport, N. 
Pictures 
BF AUTIFUL HALF-TONE REPRODUCTIONS 
of Photographs of Holy Land Views, Utensils 
and Furnishings illustrating Oriental manners and 
customs, with occasional reproductions of tamous 
paintings. 25 Pictures for 10 cents. 1ese Pictures 


are back numbers of the well-known ‘‘ Sunday School 
‘limes Lesson Pictures.’’ ‘They have been assorted 
into packages of twenty-five each, and will be sold for 
the nominal sum of 10 cents; 12 packages (a total of 
300 pictures) for One Dollar; postage prepaid in either 
case. Send at once. ‘lhe Sunday School ‘limes Com- 





The 
Primary 
Department 


BY ETHEL J. ARCHIBALD 
Five illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 


It is intended for teachers and superin- 
tendents of primary grades, and dis- 
cusses all the necessary phases of a 
primary teacner’s problems and work. 
It is filled with practical working plans, 
and contains suggestions as to teach- 
ing methods and outlines of programs 
for the various exercises of the class and 
for special occasions, such as Christmas 
and Faster. 

Send order to your bookseller, or di- 
rect to the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO. 
1034 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





The Effervescent 


Headache Cure 
pe Stomach Settler 


**Tastes Like Soda Water,”* 
No harmful drugs. 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


& 
jo Year of Success with THE TARRANT CO. 
Sensitive Stomachs. 4 Hudson St., New York 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of thef | 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
Tes the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO| 


will save you from this reproach. 

















LYMYER OWEETEE. a ag 

a sr, duarbecaratoovd 

Write to Cincinnati Beil Con tinclnnail, 0. 
Please adh te this paper 





ot eee LACH 


dimensions: Rook of Light and 
1. P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


estimate ‘free. 





Fo : Sees = | 

In atin roy or im making in inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in 1he Sunday School Times. 


Different Now 
Athlete Finds Better Training Food 


It was formerly the belief that to be- 
come strong, athletes must eat plenty of 
meat. 

This is all out of date now, and many | 
trainers feed athleteson the well-known 
food, Grape-Nuts, made of wheat and 
barley, and cut the meat down to asmall 
portion, oncea day, 

‘‘Three years ago,’’ writes a Mich. | 
man, ‘‘having become interested in | 
athletics, I found I would have to stop 
eating pastry and some other kinds of 
food. | 

‘*T got some Grape-Nuts and wassoon 
eating the food at every meal, for I | 
found that when I went on the track, 
I felt more lively and active. 

‘*Later, I began also to drink Postum | 
in place of coffee and the way I gained | 
muscle and strength on this diet was cer- | 
tainly great. On the day of a field meet 
in June I weighed 124lbs. On the open- | 
ing of the football season in Sept., I | 
weighed 14o. I attributed my fine con- | 
dition and good work to the discontinu- 
ation of improper food and coffee, and 
the using of Grape-Nuts and Postum, 
my principal diet during training season 
being Grape- Nuts. 

‘* Before I used Grape-Nuts I never 
felt right in the morning—always kind 
of ‘out of sorts’ with my stomach. But 
now when I rise I feel good, and after a 
breakfast largely of Grape-Nuts with 
cream, and acup of Postum, I feel like 
anew man.” ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 2, 1908. Songs of 
the Heart. VIII. How can we 
serve the church ? (Psa, 84. Con- 

secration meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Grace given to each (Eph. 4 : 1-7). 
‘TUES. —Serving in worslfip (Acts 2 : 39-42). 
WED.—By endurance (Acts 8 : 1-3). 
THURS.— By obeying (t Sam. 15 : 10-22), 
FRI.-—By shining (Matt. 5 : 13-16) 
SAT.-—By praise (Psa. 100). 





| wise and simple, 
open access to God than any one else, and 


| the church belong to all of us. 
an army, there must be leaders in the church. | 


| do not do that, 


all prayers and singing heartily 
| Lord. 








Name kinds of service the church needs. 
How may we fit ourselves to teach ? 
How may we win souls for the church ? 


ROM the beginning, Christianity has 
been a democratic religion in the best 
sense. It has belonged to everybody. 

No one class has had any right to monopolize 
its privileges. ‘They have been open to every 
Christian, old and young, rich and poor, 
No one has had a more 


just as in Jesus’ day, each little child even 
has had a right to come near to him. Any 
form of Christianity which sets up orders or 
institutions inside the church, whose mem- 
bers have a nearer access to God or a larger 
share in his blessings, is a departure from 
the Christianity of Christ. 

And so, also, the services and duties of 
Just as in 


Or, to use the figure of Paul, who thought 


— | of the church as a body of which Christ is 


the head, while there is one body there are 
many members, and all the members do not 
have the same office. For all to attempt to 
do the same thing would end in the entire 


| confusion and demoralization of the body. 


| But each member has its own office. 

And so in the church, each of us has his | 
own service to perform. First of all, we 
must each one live the Christian life. If we 
no other service that we 


seek to render can be worth much, And 
that each of us can do for Jesus’ sake. 
Then we can serve the church in many | 


ways besides, 


1. We can attend its services promptly and | 


take part heartily in its worship, joining in 
as unto the 


2. We can invite others to the services of 
the church, calling for them, if need be, and 


| taking them to our own pew. 
3. We can seek to win others to Christ by | 


talking with them about him, by giving them 
books to read, by introducing them to the 
pastor, 

4. Wecan be faithful in the Sunday-school, 
teaching when the opportunity comes, and 
bringing others to share in its privileges. 

5. We can refuse to criticize the church, 
or the pastor, or our fellow Christians, or to 
repeat any gossip. ‘* This church has one 
good characteristic,’? said a man of the 
church of which he was a member. ‘*It is 
loyal. If it didn’t like the pastor and two of 
its members were in an open field at mid- 
night, they wouldn’t whisper it to each other,”’ 

6. We can help to keep the church build- 
ing neat and attractive. Wecan see that 


| it is tastefully decorated with the flowers 


which the Saviour loved, 
it clean and beautiful. 

7. We can give according as God hath 
prospered us, systematically and proportion- 
ately. 

8. We can pray tor the church, for its offi- 
cers and its work, for missionaries at home 
and .abroad, and for the unity of all who love 
Christ. 

g. We can defend the church when it is 
attacked, and refuse to take part in all slight- 
ing talk about it. 

10. And lastly we can be hopeful. 
is every ground for hope. Those 
of the future of the church, 
ground over the world, 


and we can keep 


There 
who talk 
of its losing 
do not know the 


facts. We can speak courageously, and in 
accord with the truth. What God has es- 
tablished will not be overthrown. The 


church is to be made better and stronger. 
We are to do it, and we are to be hopeful 
about it. 


Robert E. Speer 


contributes two notable articles to 


te The Bible To-day # (Don O. Shelton, 


Editor), on 
** How to Speak Effectively Without Notes ’’ 


These articles appear in July and August num- 
bers. Mr. Speer, one of the most ye ey extem- 
pore speakers of our age, writes out of a long ex- 
perience. Bible-class teachers, leaders of meet- 
ings, public speakers, will find his articles of ex- 
ceeding reat value. 
D. Gordon, author of “ Quiet ‘Talks on Pow- 

* pe Notes on Daily New Testament 
Readings to each number. ‘limely and inspiri 
articles by leading devotional writers of the vere 

Send 60 cents, and receive “The Bible To- 
day’’ one year, and also, FREE, “ The ree of 
Bible Study That has Helped Me Most,” by S. 
D. Gordon. Single copies, 10 cents. 


The Bible To-day (36 Ne Yor cies 











FARM 
2 = MORTGAGES 2 


OFFER A SAFE AND Des! RABLE MEDIUM OF 


INVESTMENT 


Not affected by stock panics or financial 
stringency. Income sure. 

Our Mortgages never exceed one-third 
actual valuation of properties. 

Every farm examined by our salaried 
inspectors. 

Interest collected and remitted without 
expense to investors. 

ur Field, the rich and wonderful 


NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., McALESTER, 











Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
Price, $1.00, net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
to31 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














HALLOWED HYMNS 
loaned L L OV Union, and Special Meetings. 


The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL 

















| The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


Cleveland, Ohio, offers to young women opportu- 
| nity to study the Foreign Problem of America while 
doing Foreign Missionary \\ ork in the Home Land. 

Kegular course in study and practical work two 
years. 

Special One Year Course for College Women. 
Address Mrs. MARY W. MILLS, 

5111 Fowler Avenue, ‘ S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


ES. ST ge ge VIRGINIA. 
ror bony uelteatke roth, 1908. In Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. 327 students from 31 States past 
session. ‘lerms moderate. Knter any time. Send 
for for catalog. MISS E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail, Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 














SEND TODAY FOR OU 
NEW PROPOSITION 


AGENT 





other 
TENTED ARTI- 
re bought in stores. No one else 
V. C. Giebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 
pin hee Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, made $13.50. YOU 
IT. We teach you all about the togieg and day Send 


you how to from 
us your address today and let us PROVE ‘hg ideede 
teed. Mone ed to any customer not oe igen } mes 
workers, WRITE a pun will do. 
THOMAS MFO. 00. 820 Home: Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


please 


ree 














When answering afrestingmonte, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
















THIS FENCE Tincal Foot 
Lineal Foot 
ij Acme Fence for lawns, re 
gardens, etc. Galvanize and 
coated with white enamelled 
int. Any height. Any length, 
pecial terms to fence dealers. 
ACME WIRE FENCE Co. 
701 Atwater Street, Detroit, Mich. 


es es 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
























Faculty of thirty experienced 
commodations. 


teachers. 
‘Terms moderate, Coke M, 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Sic sce sea 
F Classical course and unusual ad- 
wentnge es in music department. 


wor buildings. 
SER, 


‘Fall equipment. Good ac- 


- REA Ph.D., Pres., 60 College Avenue. 














help to make 


smoothly. 


mittee ; 


licity ; 
from the 


to do his best work. 
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CONVENTIONS 


And How to Care for Them 


By Eugene C. Foster 

President of the Philadelphia County Sunday School Association 
A book for those who expect to entertain a 
convention, whether of fifty or five hundred; to 
the convention 


It suggests plans for forming the local com- 
the duties of the various sub-committees ; 
the qualifications of chairmen ; 
connection with meeting-places ; methods of pub- 
financing the convention ; 
presence of the convention. 

Every member of a local convention committee 
should be supplied with a copy, to stimulate him 


The price ts 25 cents a copy, postpard. 


, 1031 Walnut St., 


machinery run 


arrangements in 


gathering results 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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